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University Chaplain Sharon Kugler, far left, moderates a debate between Campus Ministries members. 


IFC hosts interfaith discussion 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEWSLETTER 


The concepts of tolerance and re- 
spect for the Islamic faith pervaded 
the first interfaith discussion, “Is Posi- 
tive Plurality Possible?,” in the Johns 
Hopkins Interfaith Center on Mon- 
day. 

University Chaplain Sharon 
Kugler organized the event to pro- 
motea debate between different faiths 
and to permit the public to listen in 
on a directed conversation between 
members of the Johns Hopkins Cam- 
pus Ministries Advisory Board. 

The members present represented 
a wide range of religious viewpoints, 
all active in their respective religious 


spheres in the Baltimore area. They 
included Rabbi Joe Menashe, Pres- 
byterian Pastor Wayne Boulton, Is- 
lamic Imam Mohamad Bashar Arafat, 
Lutheran pastor Don Burggraf and 
Rabbi Joseph Katz. 

“These good folks are not experts 
of foreign affairs, and not experts on 
the study of world religion,” said 
Kugler. “They are, however, expert 
practitioners. They re experts in their 
commitment to a transcendent be- 
ing, a God of mercy, and they’re try- 
ing tonight to be experts on civil dis- 
course to educate, to enlighten, to 
heal and to nourish the world.” 

Board members responded to two 
questions issued by Kruger, which 
they had been allowed to prepare for 


over the weekend. Kruger limited 
each response to three minutes, al- 
though general discussion and dis- 
agreement was encouraged after each 
member had finished speaking. 

Kruger initiated the debate with 
the question, “How does one think 
about religion in the wake of Sept. 11? 
How has this affected your preach- 
ing?” 

Nearly every religious representa- 
tive maintained the importance of 
resisting the urge to blame God for 
the events of Sept. 11. In fact, Katz 
said the incident should inspire 
Americans to strengthen their faith 
in God for comfort and reassurance, 
emphasizing the evident miracle of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





i Campus: Vacancies 
exist in security, but are 
filled, augmented by 
outside sources. 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Johns Hopkins University Secu- 
rity is currently operating with six 
vacancies, but those vacancies are ac- 
counted for by outside contracted of- 
ficers, according to Director of Secu- 
rity Ronald Mullen. Hopkins Security 
also continues to carry a heightened 
supplement of officers due to the cur- 
rent national crisis. 

Hopkins Security currently em- 
ploys 47 sworn officers, according to 
Mullen. These officers are supple- 
mented by Silver Star Security (SSS), 
which provides eight additional of- 
ficers throughout the day, seven days 
aweek. SSS provides two officers dur- 
ing the 7 a.m.-3 p.m. shift, three offic- 
ers during the 3 p.m.-11 p.m. shift 
and three during the 11 p.m.-7 a.m. 
shift. There are a total of 13 officers 
under contract from SSS. 

Mullen said that the supplement 
from SSS gives him more officers than 
he really needs. 

“We're about six [Hopkins Secu- 
rity Officers] under where I'd like to 
be,” said Mullen. “But the supple- 
ment from Silver Star Security gives 
us an extraordinary number. [With 
the extra officers coming in], we’re 
over where I really want to be.” 

Mullen says Security will continue 
to staff high numbers of officers dur- 
ing the current crisis. 

“Until national security settles 
down, we’ll keep Silver Star here and 


continue to have a larger number of 
officers,” said Mullen. 

SSS began supplementing 
Hopkins Security last year in order to 
offer assistance when the University 
started construction on campus. 
Hopkins has also been contracting 
out to Burns International Security 
to oversee the Homewood Apart- 
ments since the building opened. 

The current vacancies in Hopkins 
Security are the result of a new high 
demand by other organizations for 
the type of trained officers that 
Hopkins enlists. According to Senior 
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Vice President of Administration and 
Finance James McGill, these vacan- 
cies are not uncommon. 

“It’s not unusual to have these va- 
cancies,” said McGill. “It’s tough to 
recruit and retain officers right now. 
They’re really in demand.” 

According to McGill, it is not al- 
ways necessary to fill vacancies when 
they occur, but when the need does 
arise, positions are supplemented as 
necessary. 

“Vacant positions are authorized 
to be filled by contracted people,” 

CONTINUED ON PAGEA3 
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Despite Hop Cop vacancies, there is not a security shortage on campus. 








Radel, Coe among freshim 


BY YASMIN MADRASWALA 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The winners of the class of 2005 
elections were President Ben Radel, 
Vice President Megan Coe, Secretary/ 
Treasurer Shannon Chang and Rep- 
resentatives Morgan MacDonald, 
Charles Reyner and Manu Sharma. 
There were seven candidates for presi- 
dent, four for vice president, two for 
secretary/treasurer and seven for rep- 
resentative. The elections were held 
from 12 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Monday, 
Oct. 8and the results were announced 
on Tuesday at the weekly Student 
Council meeting. 

Freshman Michael Cho, one of the 
candidates for the presidency, said, 
“I thought the election was very fair. 
The ranking system benefited both 
the voters and the candidates.” 

Each candidate had to have his/ 
her petition signed by at least 10 per- 
cent of the freshman class. Candi- 
dates had a $100 budget to spend 
during the week-long campaign pe- 
riod. 

They hung campaign posters 
around the campus and tried to in- 
form the freshmen class about their 
positions on critical issuesin the elec- 
tion. Candidates wrote approxi- 
mately 200-word candidate state- 
ments for The News-Letter about their 
platforms. They also made one 
minute video taped campaign 
speeches, which were played for vot- 
ers on Tuesday in the lobby of 
Wolmanand outside of MegaBYTES. 
Candidates were also required to at- 
tend several student council meet- 


ings. 

Many ofthe newly-elected Student 
Council officers were excited to be- 
gin fulfilling their roles and com- 
mented on the most important issues 
in the election. 

After the results were announced, 
Radel said, “I'd just like to say thank 
youto everyone, and wehopeto do you 
proud. Wewantto help make Levering 
into a student union and bring outside 
music onto campus aside from the 
Spring Fair and work with the Student 
Council on [improving] theliving wage 
of regular workers like janitors and 
clerks.” 

Coe said, “I’m very happy with the 
way the election turned out. I can’t 
wait to get started and I’m ready to 
work hard. I’m already involved in 
some of the Student Council com- 
mittees. I especially want to work on 
social programming and getting 
events planned.” 

Reyner believes a bulletin of club 
meetings and other events should be 
created and posted as soon as pos- 
sible to increase awareness of the ac- 
tivities on campus. Hundreds of stu- 
dents voted outside of MegaBYTES, 
in the lobby of Wolman Hall, and on 
the Q-Level of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library. The voting pro- 
cess was computerized, Students had 
to swipe their JCards to vote and 
ranked each of the candidates in or- 
der of their preference. 

The Freshman Student Council 
Candidates Forum was held on 
Thursday, Oct. 18. This year, after the 
candidates gave their speeches, there 
was a Student Council members/ad- 
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Winners (L-R) Sharma, Coe, Radel, Chang, Reyner and MacDonald pose. 


ministrators panel that directed ques- 
tions at the candidates. Many of the 
critical issues in the campaign were 
discussed such as expanding the 
hours for students on meal plans to 
meal exchange, making it possible to 
meal exchange at the Levering Mar- 
ket and the Jay Store, creating a stu- 
dent union, expanding shuttle ser- 
vices, organizing a freshman social 
board to plan social events on cam- 
pus and improving student involve- 
ment on campus and in Baltimore. 
Freshman Sophia Shakur said, “I 
think some of the ideas that the candi- 
datesare proposing may notberealistic 





MAP raises money for relief fund 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Mentoring Assistance Peer 
Program (MAP) raised approxi- 
mately $1,800 to help victims of the 
Sept. 11 attack at an auction this past 
Saturday. Organizers expect the 
mentoring program to donate the 
funds to the American Red Cross 
World Trade Center Disaster Relief 
Fund within a week. 

MAP decided to hold the auction 
instead of visit a soup kitchen in light 
of recent events, said MAP Commu- 
nity Service co-Chair Brian Song, a 
senior credited with organizing the 
event. MAP generally has one big 


rh 


community service event a month, 
accoring to Song. 

Holding an auction is “a little dif- 
ferent from going to a soup kitchen, 
but at this time it’s probably a little 
more worthwhile,” said Song. “In 
light of everything that happened 
Sept. 11, we thought we’d try some- 
thing different.” 

The idea for the event partially 
came from the Residential Advisor 
(RA) auction, he said. 

MAP’s budget and community 
donations covered overhead costs, so 
all the proceeds will be donated to 
charity. 

Businesses including Port Discov- 
ery, Bath and Body Works and the 
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University bookstore contributed 
products, servicesand gift certificates. 
The 27 students in MAP raffled off 
services suchas DJ lessons and home- 
cooked dinners. _ 

“It’s all pretty much profit because 
MAP in itself has a budget for what 
we do,” said Song. “We really didn’t 
have to buy anything” for the auc- 
tion. 

Organizers hoped the auction 
would engage students from diverse 
backgrounds, according to senior 
Steve Chiu, one of the group’s two 
team leaders. MAP is run out of the 
Office of Multicultural Student Af- 
fairs. ae a tit 
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goals, but at least they are willing and 
ready to make changes on campus.” 

Freshman Toliy Samoylov, one of 
the candidates for president said, 
“The election was very organized as 
far as the rules and regulations... 
think the election represented the 
opinions of the students who voted, 
although many [students] didn’ttake 
itseriously. [hope thatimproves over 
the next few years.” 

Staff writers Liz Steinberg and Julie 
Tremaine contributed to this report. 
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HWC raises anthrax, | 
antibiotic awareness 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The sudden appearance ofanthrax 
cases around the country has 
prompted the Student Health and 
Wellness Center to quickly increase 
their awareness of the disease. 

In response to heightened con- 
cerns, some members of the 18-per- 
son staff took part in a teleconfer- 
ence/webcast sponsored by the 
Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) entitled “What Every 
Physician Should Know About An- 
thrax,” on Fri., Oct. 19 and again on 
Mon., Oct. 22. 

The purpose of the teleconference 
was to “bring people up to speed in 
terms of what anthrax is and what to 
look for and what to do if you think 
you have a case,” said Director of 
Student Health and Wellness Dr. 
Alain Joffe. In familiarizing physi- 
cians, many of whom have never seen 
an anthrax case, with the disease, it 
succeeded in “putting anthrax on our 
radar screen,” said Joffe. 

There has been an increased de- 
mand around the country for 
ciproflaxin, or Cipro, the antibiotic 
that is used to treat anthrax, in addi- 
tion to other things. The Health and 
Wellness Center has “some Cipro, 
nota lot,” said Joffe. 

However, the City Health Depart- 
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ment reportedly has enough of the 
drug to treat up to 100,000 people. 

Health and Wellness is “not stock- | 
piling Cipro” in response to the de- 
mand. Joffeisconfidentthat “ifweneed 
[Cipro] we'll get more from the hospi- | 
tal... or the Health Department.” 

He cautioned against “hoarding 
antibiotics” for one’s peace of mind, 
especially since there are people who 


. need Cipro to treat other illness and © 


are finding it difficult to fill their pre- 
scriptions. 

“Self-medicating is not really the 
prudent thing to do,” said Joffe. 
”Someone would have to test positive 
or... a cluster of individuals with 
highly suspicious symptoms” would 
have to be found before Health and 
Wellness Center physicians would © 
begin to write prescriptions for Cipro. 

Doctors are not the only ones that 
need to make themselves aware of the 
disease’s symptoms. The influx of 
cases makes it “incumbent on any 
health care worker to be familiar with 
anthrax,” said Joffe. 

The lack of familiarity with the 
deadly disease only adds to people’s 
concern. 

“T think my biggest concern is that 
Idon’tknowanything aboutit,Idon’t | 
know what to be concerned about,” 
said senior Dakashna Bahadur. 

The Health and Wellness Center | 
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Dayton Chem. professor 
leaves gift of $1.7M in will 


BY PAUL FRANCIS 
THE FLYER News (U. Dayton) 

(U-WIRE) DAYTON, Ohio - A 
former University of Dayton chemis- 
try professor who died last Septem- 
ber, left $1.7 million to UD from his 
estate. 

The gift will endow the Carl I. 
Michaelis Scholarship Fund, named 
after the professor, which will be for 
junior and senior chemistry and pre- 
medicine majors. 

Michaelis’ son recently presented 
the university with the check. Michae- 
lis, who started his career at UD in 
1953 and retired in 1984, was presi- 
dent of the Chemistry club and the 
Pre-Med club. 

He received recognition as Pro- 
fessor of the Year in 1963 and was 
runner-up for the Alumni Outstand- 
ing Faculty Award that year. 

In 1987, he was nominated for 
Distinguished Service Professor and 
in 1988 he was appointed professor 
emeritus. 

Inaddition to carryinga full teach- 
ing workload, he advised pre-med 
and pre-dental students at UD for 36 
years. 

He was the faculty adviser for the 
UD student affiliate of the American 
Chemical Society for 33 years and 
provided guidance to many chemical 
majors. Suzanne Columbus,a former 
student, remembers the way Michae- 
lis would take complex concepts and 
explain them. 

“He really gave you a solid base to 


build upon,” said Columbus, labora- 
tory manager at Kettering Medical 
Center, who earned undergraduate 
degrees from UD in elementary edu- 
cation in 1968 and medical technol- 
ogy in 1978. 

“You had to put effort into it. But 
if you showed interest, he would take 
time with you,” she said. 

Choosing to spend a majority of 
his life at UD, Michaelis developed 
close friendships with fellow chemis- 
try professors like Bro. John Lucier 

“Carl was a fixture at UD,” Lucier 
said. “He was one of those professors 
whose door was always open.” 

Other professors agree. 

“His office was like Grand Cen- 
tral Station in terms of activity,” 
said Al Fratini, chemistry profes- 
sor. 
“Hewas frugal. Hejustnever spent 
anything on himself.” 

Michaelis’ brother, Walter, real- 
ized the impact his brother had on 
UD when fellow chemistry professor 
Larry Fox visited his grave in Topeka, 
Kan. 

“We had no idea that Carl’s role 
was as significant at the University of 
Dayton and in the lives of the people 
at the University of Dayton as it was,” 
Walter Michaelis said. 

“Carl was a fellow that didn’t par- 
ticularly trumpet his accomplish- 
ments. He just did his job.” 

His job included helping hundreds 
of students and members of the pre- 
med society, which Michaelis mod- 


erated, who are now doctors and 
pharmacists. 

In 1962, Michaelis switched from 
the local honor society Sigma Delta 
Pi to the national society Alpha Ep- 
silon Delta, where he remained ad- 
viser to the group until his retire- 
ment. 

Richard Reiling, M.D., who 
graduated from UD in 1963, was 
the first president of Alpha Epsilon 
Delta after Michaelis initiated the 
switch, 

“He was absolutely superb,” said 
Reiling, who started practicing in 
Dayton as a surgeon in 1973 and is 
now vice president of Grant/River- 
side Methodist Hospitals in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“He respected us immensely. He 
understood our concerns. He was a 
great teacher.” 

Fratini described his relationship 
with Michaelis. 

“Carl was a best friend to me and 
my wife. We would have him over for 
Thanksgiving and many other social 
functions. He was one of those guys 
that everyone loved. Carl lived a 
simple life ofa bachelor, but the whole 
chemistry department embraced him 
fully,” Fratini said. 

Michaelis grew up in Kansas and 
attended the University of Kansas 
where he earned his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. 

Michaelis continued his education 
at the University of Florida where he 
attained his doctorate. 





BY DAVE INGRAM 
THE CHRONICLE (Duke U.) 


(U-WIRE) DURHAM, N.C. - A 
former owner of the Hideaway em- 
bezzled as much as $20,000 from the 
now-closed student-run Duke Uni- 
versity campus bar during several 
months last spring, perhaps prompt- 
ing the bar’s closure this summer, 
according to police reports and bar 
owners. 

The embezzlement was alleged in 
an April 19 Duke University Police 
Department crime report and con- 
firmed by Hideaway owners and bar- 
tenders this week. 

Several owners began suspect- 
ing early last spring that fellow 
owner Brian Litt, had been stealing 
some revenue he was supposed to 
have deposited to company ac- 
counts. 

After noticing several discrepan- 
cies between the revenue and the 
amount deposited, some owners set 
up a video camera that later showed 
Litt had stolen money. 

The police report, composed mid- 
investigation, lists four incidents of 
missing money, totaling $1,976, but 
others confirmed that the final 
amount was far higher. 

The owners subsequently de- 
clined to press charges against the 
accused, instead referring the mat- 
ter to the Undergraduate Judicial 
Board, confirmed Maj. Robert Dean 
of the Duke University Police De- 
partment. 

Neither of the owners who dis- 
covered the embezzlement, graduate 
students James Sherrill and Greg 
Blair, could be reached for com- 
ment. 





U. Ark. student dies after five-story fall 


BY ASHLEY HILL 
ARKANSAS TRAVELER (U. ARKANSAS) 


(U-WIRE) FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. 
- An eerie mood lingered around 
Pomfret Hall early Tuesday morning 
as people learned of a fellow Univer- 
sity of Arkansas student’s death. 
Stunned friends embraced each other 
as tears streamed down their faces. 

UA freshman Alexander W. Gil- 
bert, 18, of Little Rock, accidentally 
fell from a ledge on the fifth floor of 
the B- Wing of Pomfret Halllate Mon- 
day night after he went outside to 
smoke with friends, police said early 
Tuesday morning. He was pro- 
nounced dead on the scene at 12:20 
a.m. Tuesday by the Washington 
County assistant coroner. 

The scene Tuesday morning was 
almost identical to the reactions stu- 
dents had in the Arkansas Union 
just about a month ago when they 
heard about the World Trade Cen- 
ter. 
The difference this time is the 


tragedy is more personal, closer to 
home. For some students, the trag- 
edy happened at what they call their 
home. 


Police are still investigating all as-_ 


pects of Gilbert’s fall, UAPD Lt. Gary 
Crain said. There are no indications 
that alcohol, drugs or foul play were 
involved, he said. 

Brian O. Hemphill, associate vice 
chancellor and dean of students, re- 
ceived a call from UA officials and 
arrived on the scene at about 12:30 
a.m. Hemphill notified Gilbert’s par- 
ents of their son’s death, he said. 

“It’s a very sad day for us; we’ve 
lost a very special person in our com- 
munity,” Hemphill said. 

As the impact of the accident be- 
came realized Tuesday morning, Uni- 
versity Housing staffushered stunned 
students into the Pomfret Great Room 
where they were told the counselors 
in residence and Counseling and Psy- 
chological Services were and would 
be available for the rest of the week. 

“Weare encouraging anyone who 


is feeling some connection to this to 
reach out and talk to the counselors 
in residence or CAPS,” Hemphill said. 

Most of the students went back 
into the residence hall at the request 
of University Housing staff, but a few 
remained on the lawn waiting for the 
latest information. 

Rumors circulated among stu- 
dents in and out of the building as 
they tried to piece together the infor- 
mation they had heard. 

Students standing outside the 
building said smoking on the ledge 
was a tradition on the fifth floor. 

University officials did not offi- 
cially comment on the tragedy until 3 
a.m. 

“Thereis obviously a policy against 
students being on ledges and remoy- 
ing screens,” said Jim Conneely, as- 
sistant vice chancellor for Student Af- 
fairs. 

Police received a 911 emergency 
call at 11:38 p.m., according toa UA 
news release. 

Emergency medical personnel, 


police and university officials som- 
berly gathered throughout the early 
hours around the concrete patio 
where Gilbert fell to his death. 

A few hours later a small number 
ofstudents solemnly remained on the 
sidewalk a short distance from the 
patio where Gilbert died. 

The body was taken to the state 
crime lab in Little Rock for an au- 
topsy, Crain said. 

Gilbert was the son of Lugene 
and Steven Woods of Little Rock. 
He had attended Robinson High 
School in Little Rock and was a stu- 
dent in the Sam M. Walton College 
of Business. 

Hemphill said he would have an- 
other conversation with family Tues- 
day afternoon and would release me- 
morial service details later 

“What we are trying to do is be 
very responsive to the community’s 
needs,” Hemphill said. 

“There are several students who 
will be impacted and we want to be 
there for them.” 





U. Mo. to offer class 
on terrorism causes 


BY DYLAN SULLIVAN 
THE MANEATER (U. Missour!) 


(U-WIRE) COLUMBIA, Mo. - 
University of Missouri students in 
next semester’s Terrorism and 
Counter-Terrorism course will not 
have to tune to CNN to hear ex- 
perts explain the dangers of an- 
thrax or the ideology of terrorist 
groups. 

Instead, they will analyze these 
issues from the safety of Engineering 
Building East. 

Tushar Ghosh, associate profes- 
sor of nuclear engineering, will be 
teaching the course. He said the 
course will undoubtedly be more 
relevant considering the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks and the American response. 

“Everyone has a sense that ter- 
rorism is probably something we 
need to be prepared for,” he said. 
“This is an important subject and 
people need to know more aboutit.” 

The class, which has been offered 
twice before, features guest lectures 
on topics including the nature of ter- 

‘rorism, nuclear proliferation and 
chemical warfare. 

The course will focus more on 


bioterrorism as a result of recent — 


anthrax infections, Ghosh said. 
“We'll have instructors teaching 

‘from all over campus,” he said. 
Some of the instructors helped 
_ in the post-attack efforts in New 
York, and he said their experiences 
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will bring a new dimension to the 
course. 

Some students registered for the 
class were partially motivated to do 
so by the attacks. 

“I was debating whether to take 
the class,” senior Justin Gerke said. 
“But the attacks tipped the balance.” 

Freshman Joe Marcantano has a 
more personal reason for interest in 
the class. 

“I was born in New York City,” he 
said, “and some family members saw 
the attack happen.” 

Gerke said he expects the classes 
to be interesting. 

“It’s mostly about the scientific 
aspects of carrying out or stopping 
attacks, not so much the political as- 
pects,” he said. 

But Ghosh said this fact should 
not deter students from enrolling. 

“We have students from all over 
campus take the class,” he said. “It is 
designed so everyone can take it.” 

The class still has seats remain- 


ing. 

eshosh said his class serves an im- 
portant role in the MU community 
and the nation as a whole because of 
its ability to replace fear of terrorism 
with knowledge. 

“It decreases panic because once 
people know more about terrorism, 
they will feel more comfortable,” 
Ghosh said. 

“Those who know more can calm 


society down.” 








Md. wrestlers arrested 


BY AMANDA KARR 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MarYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, 
Md. - University of Maryland Po- 
lice arrested two members of the 
Maryland wrestling team early Sun- 
day morning after members of Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity reported the 
men and others broke into the fra- 
ternity house, destroyed property 
and assaulted several members of 
the fraternity. 

The two were charged with mul- 
tiple counts of assault and burglary, 
said University Police spokesman 
Capt. Paul Dillon, who added that 
police hope to identify and charge 
several other men in connection with 
the incident. 

Dillon said police arrived at the 
house, at 3 Fraternity Row, at 4:36 
a.m. after a member of the house 
called. 

The student said he and several 
others were sleeping when a large 
group of men forced their way into 


the house. The men began to destroy 
furniture and break windows. 

When one of the members of the 
house confronted the group of men, 
the group dragged him outside and 
assaulted him, Dillon said. After run- 
ning about eight blocks to Lot 16d, 
the officer had lost sight of the men 
but heard a cell phone ringing in a 
nearby trash bin. 

The two, identified as Salvatore 
Aquaiand Anthony Capone, were ar- 
rested after members of Delta Tau 
Delta identified them as two of the 
men who had been in the house, 
Dillon said. ; 

Aquai, 22, and Capone, 21, were 
each charged with first degree as- 
sault, second degree assault, first 
degree burglary, fourth degree bur- 
glary, malicious destruction of 
property and resisting arrest, Dillon 
said. 

Terrapin wrestling coach John 


McHughsaid Sunday nightheislook- | 


ing into the situation and will decide 
on the appropriate action. 











Other owners confirmed that the 
board has suspended Litt’s diploma 
until he finishes repaying the 
money. 

“I guess I felt just shock that an- 
other student and a friend I had 
known for two years would do that 
to his friends and colleagues,” said 
senior John Hudson, one of last 
year’s ten co-owners of the Hide- 
away. 

Litt, who was in charge of deposit- 
ing money and buying most of the 
alcohol, declined to comment except 
to say that the bar would have re- 
mained closed even if he had not sto- 
len the money. 

Several other owners could not be 
reached for comment, although many 
have signed a confidentiality agree- 
ment with UJB. 

The Hideaway closed this sum- 
mer after the owners declined to 
renew their shares or find new own- 
ers. 

Hudson said he was discouraged 
from searching for new owners by 
more stringent alcohol policies and 
by the structure of the bar’s lease with 
the University, but he said that the 
embezzlement exacerbated the finan- 
cial trouble. 

“In the end, there was still the way 
the lease agreement was set up and 
the debt was to be paid out. The end 
was inevitable. This just made it hap- 
pen a few years before its time,” 
Hudson said. 

Jennifer Curfman, a junior and 
former manager of the Hideaway, 
said that the bar’s demise would not 
have been imminent without the em- 
bezzlement. 

Neither the administration nor 
Hideaway owners made the em- 
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bezzlement public in the spring, nor 
did they mention the incidents dur- 
ing repeated interviews about the 
closing of the bar. 

Campus police officials regularly 
send all crime reports to local media, 
including The Chronicle, but police 
did not send the report of the Hide- 
away embezzlement. 

“We have nothing to hide from 
our community as it relates to police 
investigations,” said Dean, who is re- 
sponsible for distributing crime re- 
ports. 

“It might have been one of those 
things that by no harm intended, it 
was not sent in the crime reports, 
either because it was not finished or 
because it was sent back to the initial 
officer who needed to make some 
corrections or additions.” 

Student Affairs administrators 
said that the crimes were a separate 
issue from the bar’s closing. 

Universities are prevented by 
federal privacy laws from revealing 
details ofstudents’ judicial violations. 

Wasiolek could not comment or 
on other details of the case, but 
Hudson expressed confidence in the 
University’s handling of the mat- 
ter. 

“T don’t believe it was intention- 
ally kept quiet, butit’s a political mat- 
ter, and there was a need to keep it 
quiet for a while before we knew what 
the true outcome would be,” Hudson 
said. 

“T have full confidence in the 
University and their decision with 
what to do in this case. It’s up to 
them to decide what it means to 
award someonea diploma and what 
it means to have a diploma from 
our University.” 
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Teach-in forum examines terrorism 


BY REBECCA PYNE 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 








A teach-in and dialogue on the 


War on terrorism was held in Lever- 


le eee in shee toacreate 
tacts cal public discussion 
an a cued to the events of 

“a Ose issues which sur- 

round it. 
chiett Gas Weng was organized 
3 Bate rotessor Paul Kramer of 
ry Department, featured 
presentations by six guest speakers. 
eee ae: the panel 
ne AS ah eil Hertz of the Hu- 
er, Dr. Gyan Pandey of 
the Anthropology Department, Dr. 
Mohammad Azadpur of the Center 
for Research on Culture and Litera- 
ture, Dr. Talal Asad of the Anthro- 
pology Department at the City Uni- 
versity of New York(CUNY) and 
Suzanne Smith, the Legislative Di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties 
Union(ACLU) of Maryland. 
Hertz began the event by briefly 
discussing the history of the teach-in. 

According to Hertz, teach-ins are 
held as a means of expressing con- 
cern as well as to provide a forum for 
instruction and democratic exchange 
of information and opinions. 

After introducing the notion of the 
teach-in itself, Hertz provided sev- 
eral opening comments on the war 
on terrorism. He noted that very 
shortly after the terrorist attacks, “it 
became clear it would be hard to say 
anything even remotely unpatriotic, 
or at all at odds with the administra- 
tion.” He referred to the way in which 
asking questions about what America 
may have done to bring about the 
wrath of the terrorist organizations is 
regarded as unacceptable, even un- 
American. 

Hertz suggested that our lack of 
regard for the actions of those na- 
tions we support contributed to the 
terrorism against us; yet, publicly ver- 
balizingt. * during these times is not 
permitted. 

Professor Kramer added to ideas 
mentioned by Hertz, asserting that 
the U.S. government wants us to 
blindly believe that the events of Sept. 
11 “ushered in a new world, an en- 
tirely new era, where the lessons of 
history do not apply.” He warned the 
audience to “look out” because gov- 
ernment Officials “are trying to get us 
to forget something.” 

Kramer asserted that the govern- 
ment wants us to view the war on 
terrorism as a new kind of war with 
new rules. He referred to the way in 
which the U.S. has constructed the 
image of “good versus evil,” where 
America is battling an “arbitrary and 
invisible enemy.” 

Kramer argued that if America 
must wage a war in response to the 
terrorism, it should bea just war: one 
that strives to bring aboutjustice. Yet, 
according to Kramer, a just war can- 
not be boundless; it must have rea- 
sonable rules and boundaries of con- 
duct, which are rooted in the lessons 
of history. 

Kramer ended his speech which 
this advice: “I urge you to keep asking 
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Levering Hall was the site of last Thursday’s “War on Terrorism” teach-in organized by Prof. Paul Kramer. 


your own questions, passionately and 
courageously.” 

Suzanne Smith, the Legislative 
Director of the ACLU of Maryland, 
expressed grave concerns about the 
new anti-terrorism legislation that 
Congress is currently drafting. Smith 
argued that although the legislation 
endeavors to enhance the 
government's ability to fight terror- 
ism, it will greatly compromise 
citizen’s civil liberties through racial 
profiling and invasive searches and it 
may not even be effective in accom- 
plishing its goal. 

She warned that this legislation 
would only increase the discrimina- 
tion against Arab-Americans and 
encourage the absurd notion that “all 
Muslims, Arabsand women who take 
the veilare responsible” for the events 
of Sept. 11. 

She also noted “by focusing on 
certain types of people we ignore other 
information.” By assuming all ter- 
rorists are of Arab descent, law en- 
forcement officials could overlook 
terrorists who are of another racial or 
cultural group. 

Dr. Talal Asad began his speech by 
expressing his concern about the way 
in which public individuals, even in- 
tellectuals, have adopted the attitude 
that “to explain the reasons for the 
attacks is to justify them.” 

He said that “U.S. democracy is 
closing up and what you can say is 
becoming less” because trying to un- 
derstand why this happened is con- 
sidered anti-American, even pro-ter- 
rorist. Asad asserted that discussion 
is imperative ina democracy, and ifit 
does not occur, democracy will be 
compromised. 

Asadadvised theaudience to utterly 
reject the notion that to ask questionsis 
synonymous with blaming America. 

In a brief statement, Azadpur at- 
tempted to elucidate for the audience 
various aspects of Islamic political 


thought. He explained that although 
both kinds of Islamic thought passion- 
ately seek an ideal political condition, 
they are adamantly opposed to using 
violence as a means to this end. 

Azadpur quoted from an Islamic 
political document, which advised, 
“An evil doing and barbarous sultan 
must be obeyed in order to protect 
civil order,” and instructed that one 
is “forbidden to drawa sword against 
an unjust leader.” 

He made it clear that the terrorist 
attacks were inconsistent with the 
teachings of Islam and therefore 
should not be attributed to it. 

According to Azadpur, “The Mus- 
lims are repulsed by western exploi- 
tation of their resources, yet en- 
chanted by western technology.” 

Azadpur continued on to explain 
that despite being inconsistent with 
their religion, the terrorists prescribed 
violence as a way to end exploitation 
and thus bring about an ideal Islamic 
city-state. He advised that the best 
U.S. course of action is “to try to 
strengthen the appeal of other non- 
violent options as means of ending 
their exploitation.” ane Ate 

The last speaker of the evening, 
Dr. Gyan Pandey, continued to ad- 
dress the issue of democracy being 
squashed by extreme patriotic senti- 
ment. Pandey opened by comment- 
ing, “We let the experts decide; we 
acceptitalthough we don’t knowany- 
thing about what is going on over 
there; we trust the experts which is 
undemocratic.” 

Pandey passionately argued that 
“We need the right to ask questions 
about policy options.” He questioned 
why Afghanistan was arbitrarily cho- 
sen as our chief enemy when “of the 
19 hijackers, none have been traced 
to Afghanistan, while 11 were traced 
to Saudi Arabia.” 

In addition to being bothered by 
the choice of Afghanistan, Pandey 





Benefit auction held in Glass Pav. 





~ Continvep FROM PaceEAL 
“We were trying to draw a di- 
verse crowd to come out and show 
support... to show that America 
isn’t just one color,” Chiu said. This 
is in part to counter the national 
“backlash of anti-Muslim senti- 


ment,"headded. 
Other student organizations as- 
sisted with the auction, said Song. 





"The event was a success, organiz- 


a ee at the entrance table greet visitors at Saturday’s charity auction to benefit WTC victims. 


Songestimated that 90-100 people 
attended the auction. Some RAs 


‘brought their residents, he said. 


“The best part of it was to see that 
people weren't concerned about how 
much they were spending,” said Assis- 
tant Team Leader Chung Lee, a senior. 
“Most of the stuff [being auctioned] 
was pretty reasonable stuff,” he added. 

“It was definitely one of the bet- 
ter programs that I’ve ever seen the 
staff do. It was pretty high profile, 
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and we generated a lot of money,” 


said Chiu. 
MAP mentors freshmen that are 


minorities, international students | 


expressed concern about the decision 
to bring down the Taliban. He asked 
the audience, “Is the Northern Alli- 
ance really any better?” Pandey ar- 
gued that the ifthe United States.were 
to install a new government in Af- 
ghanistan it would only add to the 
resentment of the U.S. in creating the 
impression that we think we are more 
competent than other countries. 

He added that causing more 
bloodshedand resentmentwouldcer- 
tainly not put an end to terrorism. 
According to Pandey, “Military ac- 
tion is not the answer to stopping 
terrorism; it only perpetuates the cycle 
of violence.” Pandey concluded by 
commenting that the only way to 
ameliorate this presently “flawed de- 
mocracy’ is to “ask questions, a lot of 
questions.” 

After each of the speakers had pre- 
sented, many of the audience mem- 
bers were given the opportunity to 
comment. Intheend, oneconclusion 
emerged as being shared by those in 
attendance: “America can’t have 
people proving patriotism by flag- 
waving and not asking questions.” 

} Leer (a ik 











said McGill. “If a vacant position 
arises and it needs to be filled, it’s 
filled. During special occurrences we 
will often staff more than the neces- 
sary number.” 

Mullen continues to recruit offic- 
ers and has seven interviews sched- 
uled next week for potential officers. 
Mullen also says that Hopkins’ secu- 
rity presence is bigger than that of 
other schools. 

“We surpass a majority of other 
institutions, such as Loyola and Mor- 
gan State, in size,” said Mullen. 

With the current supplements 
from SSS, Hopkins Security accounts 
for the current vacancies while also 
providing extra security, according 
to both Mullen and McGill. 

“We do and will continue to do 
everything necessary to provide se- 
curity on campus to fully protect fac- 
ulty and students,” said McGill. “We 
putall necessary resources into secu- 


Inaddition to adding SSS officers to 
their staff, Hopkins Security has imple- 
mented other sensitive security mea- 
sures, Security has joined with Student 
Residential Life Staffin starting a guest 
sign-in register at all three off campus 
undergraduate dormitories. 

Mail security has also increased. 
Security has conducted refreshers for 
mail staff concerning the recognition 
of suspicious letters and packages. 
Each piece of incoming mail also now 
goes through a second handling and 
examination. The first is during the 
initial hand sort of mail into each 
department’s individual pigeonhole 
after its delivery by the US Postal Ser-’ 
vice. The second examination is done 
as each piece of mail is removed from 
these pigeonholes and before it is 
placed into a plastic basket specific to 
the campus building of destination. 
Ifa suspicious piece of mail is found, 
security is notified. 





Anthrax fears limited . 
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is acknowledging such fears; they are 
fully aware “that [anthrax] is on stu- 
dents’ minds,” said Joffe. 

Associate Dean of Students Dor- 
othy Sheppard has not seen a signifi- 
cant amount of student alarm. “We 
really haven’t had too many students 
asking for guidelines” or expressing 
other concerns directly to the Dean’s 
office. 

Students have come in to the 
Health and Wellness Center with 
“some general questions” about an- 
thrax but there has not been a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of pa- 
tients they are seeing. 

“We haven’t had any students 
come in and ask to be tested” for the 
disease, said Joffe, but due to the fact 
that it originally presents itself with 
flu-like symptoms, “we have seen 
some students with fever and respira- 
tory ailments...asking “how do you 
know this isn’t anthrax?” 

Students have expressed con- 
cerns about their safety on campus 
in general, not just the threat of an- 
thrax. 

“T’m not really that concerned be- 
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cause although the concept of 
bioterrorism is scary, it has only been 
a few isolated incidents,” said se- 
nior Bonnie Chen. Also, it’s the 
same as with the flight scenario — 
so many more precautions are be- 
ing taken and people are so much 
more aware, although I guess the 
potential is there for so much more 
damage since it’s much harder to 
track.” 

Improving security measures’ 
goes together with ensuring student 
safety, and various offices on cam- 
pus have participated in meetings 
addressing “increasing awareness of 
general security on campus,” said 
Sheppard. 

Many students on campus are 
simply seeking reassurance. 

“People have a varying degree of 
tolerance for uncertainty,” said Joffe. 
“Students want to know we're taking 
it seriously.” 

Other students do not feel as con- 
cerned for their health. “I don’t feel 
it’s any threat,” said senior Ryan 
Songco. “There’s too much hype. Ifit 
were more of a threat, ’d be more 
concerned.” 
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or otherwise considered to come | 


from a disadvantaged background, 4 


according to Chiu. 

Each stydent mentor is assigned a 
group of four or five students whom, 
he or she is responsible for guiding 


academically and socially through- 
out the year. . 
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APL technology drives 
Md. vehicle-screening 
initiative 


Using an electronic screening pro- 
cess developed by the Johns Hopkins 
University Applied Physics Labora- 
tory (APL), Maryland and US federal 
transportation agencies launched a 
six-month test program designed to 
improve the efficiency and effective- 
ness of motor-carrier safety enforce- 
menton the state’s highways. 

The Maryland Department of 
Transportation, Maryland Transpor- 
tation Authority and Federal Motor 
Carrier Safety Administration unveiled 
the E-Screening Pilot Program during 
a ceremony at the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Highway complex. 

If successful, the $1.2 million 
project could lead to additional elec- 
tronic screening sites at commercial 
vehicle weigh and inspection stations 
in Maryland and serve as a model for 
transportation agencies across the US. 

The system usesa pocket-size tran- 
sponder attached to a truck’s wind- 
shield and sensors embedded in and 
alongside the road to automatically 
check a moving vehicle’s weight, 
height, safety history and tax and reg- 
istration status. 

The sensors detect height and 

weight; the transponder identifies the 
truckand allows the system to quickly 
check the carrier’s safety and other 
salient information in state and fed- 
eral databases. Cleared vehicles are 
signalled to bypass the weigh station 
without stopping, while those flagged 
‘at risk’ are directed into the station 
for closer inspection. 

The E-Screening project is part of 

“a five-year, $40 million contract the 
US Department of Transportation’s 
Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) awarded to APL in 1999. 
APL has developed the architecture 
for a collection of systems known as 
‘the Commercial Vehicle Information 
Systems and Networks. 

CVISN is a national program to 
develop a ‘paperless’ system where in- 
formation can be passed from moving 
vehicles to roadside checkpoints, and 

“between government agencies and 

_ commercial operations, using existing 

“or recently developed technologies. 

The Transportation Equity Act for 

the 21st Century calls for deployment 
of CVISN in a majority of states by 
September 30, 2003. The Laboratory 
has worked with commercial vehicle 
transportation agencies from 34 states 

‘on CVISN projects. 

“= “CVISN offers tremendous ben- 

“efits,” said Kim E. Richeson, man- 

-ager of the Applied Physics 

--Laboratory’s Commercial Vehicle 

-- Operations program, which includes 
‘“CVISN and the E-Screening project. 
*“Using new ways to connect existing 
“technologies, CVISN can improve 
* industry compliance and reduce the 
* number ofunsafe carriers on the road; 
* cut travel time and increase produc- 
“tivity for safe commercial-vehicle 
= drivers; and trim costs by promoting 
= more efficient use of staff resources.’ 
Copyright Centaur Communica- 
» tions Ltd. 
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Pressure gauge in 
cardiology 


Taking your blood pressure while 
on the treadmill instead of at the 
doctor’s office may be a more accu- 
rate way to determine the health of 
your heart. Using ultrasound images 
of patients’ arms, researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins University Medical 
Institutions found that a high pulse 
pressure the difference between the 
systolic (the higher number) and 
diastolic (the lower number) — 
during exercise is associated with 
the poor function of cells needed to 
expand blood vessels feeding the 
heart. 

Without adequate blood flow, 
the heart can become enlarged, 
which raises the risk of heart attack 
and stroke. The findings were pre- 
sented ata September 14 meeting of 
the American Association of Car- 
diovascular and Pulmonary Reha- 
bilitation. 

A high pulse pressure also results 
when aging arteries stiffen up. An- 
other research group at Johns 
Hopkins reports in the September 25 
Circulation that a drug called ALT- 
711 could soften rigid vessels. The 
drug breaks up chemical bonds that 
have formed between sugars and pro- 
teins, which over time lead to the loss 
of elasticity in arteries. With the sug- 
ars detached, the blood vessels’ abil- 
ity to stretch increased by about 14 
percent. 

Copyright1996-2001 Scientific 
American 


Two medical generals 
leading U.S. anthrax 
defense 


WASHINGTON Two medical 
generals are leading the U.S. defense 
against anthrax, and Health and Hu- 
man Services Secretary Tommy Th- 
ompson these days rarely faces a mi- 
crophone without them. 

One, D.A. Henderson, 73, direc- 
tor of the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Civilian Biodefense Stud- 
iesin Baltimore, commanded the suc- 
cessful global campaign against small- 
pox two decades ago. 

The other, Scott Lillibridge, 49, a 
captain in the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, is Thompson’s special advisor 
for bioterrorism. Until recently, 
Lillibridge directed bioterrorism pre- 
paredness at the Federal Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention in 
Atlanta. 

Lillibridge and Henderson are the 
“key guys” said Michael Powers, a 
researchassociate at the Chemicaland 
Biological Arms Control Institute in 
Washington. 

Powers and others described 
Lillibridge as Mr. Inside, the make-it- 
work guy, and Henderson as Mr. 
Outside, the here’s-what-you- 
should-do advisor. 

“Scott is more of an operator, 
making connections, setting up net- 
works, getting people together,” 
Powers said. “D.A. has those ideas 
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well established in his head. He tries 
to push those ideas.” 

Henderson said Friday thathis role 
as adviser to Thompson is “based on 


ics. 

That’s putting it mildly. 

“He’salegendary figure in the field 
of public health. He’s physically im- 
posing built like a bear with a very 
deep resonant voice,” said Jonathan 
Tucker of the Center for Nonprolif- 
eration Studies, author of Scourge, a 
new book about the eradication of 
smallpox. 

In his book, Tucker tells how 
Henderson, whileastudentat Oberlin 
College in Oberlin, Ohio, got around 
a ban on students driving cars. First, 
he bought a motor scooter, which 
wasn’t mentioned in the rules. Then 
he bought a car for the college radio 
station that he’d started and man- 
aged. 

“He’s an effective bureaucratic 
warrior,” Tucker said. 

For the work for which he’s best 
known, Henderson left the CDC in 
1966 to head the World Health 
Organization’s (WHO) smallpox 
eradication office. Smallpox, a deadly 
and highly contagious disease, had 
been conquered in the industrialized 
world but not the Third World, and 
senior WHO officials thoughtit never 
could be. 

While tiny stocks still exist in se- 
cure labs in the United States and 
Russia, smallpox was declared con- 
quered on May 8, 1980. 

Henderson, who went on to be- 
come dean of the Johns Hopkins’ 
School of Public Health, lobbied un- 
successfully to destroy the lab stocks 
of smallpox. 

At the same time, he prepared 
for the possible use of smallpoxasa 
weapon of terror. 

When HHS Secretary Thompson 
proposed Thursday that his depart- 
ment buy 300 million doses ofa small- 
pox vaccine just in case, “that had 
D.A.’s fingerprints all over it,” Pow- 
ers said. 

Henderson, 73, is indomitable, 
assertive, self-confident andat times 
off-putting, those who know him 
say. 
Lillibridge, 49, comes off more 
mildly, butis said to be equally vigor- 
ousinhis views. 

Lillibridge specialized in treat- 
ing victims of natural disasters and 
wars until 1995 when the HHS Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness 
sent him to Tokyo right after the 
city’s subway nerve gas attack that 
killed 13. 

“It became clear,” Lillibridge told 
The Boston Globe in August, “that 
readiness in the public health and 
medical communities was going to 
be extremely important to protecting 
our population.” 

In his dealings with the reporters, 
Lillibridge is sometimes so enthusi- 
astic and forceful that he asks himself 
questions. 

In a news conference this week 
with Senate leaders, Lillibridge said: 
“At this time, one question might be, 
is anybody sick? Not that we’re aware 
of. Is this contagious at this time? No, 
it’s not.” 

Copyright New Haven Register 2001 





| Crime report for Oct. 10 - Oct.16 


October 10 

+ 7:00 p.m.— Suspect stole 91 Ply- 
* mouth Van on the 600 Blk. of 
" Wyanoke Ave. 


serene 


October 11 
“+ 1:00 a.m.— Suspect broke pas- 
* senger window of a Chevy Malibu 
~ and took handgun on 2400 Blk. of St. 
» Paul St. 
«2:20 a.m.— Suspect choked vic- 
* tim on 500 Blk. of E. 43rd St. 
* «2:39 a.m.— Suspect was arrested 
* for forcing the back door of home 
~ and removing property on 2600 Blk. 
* of Maryland Ave. 
*  «11:58a.m.— Suspect was arrested 
* for taking a box of Crest without pay- 
« ing at a Safeway Grocery Store on 
* 2400 Blk. of N. Charles St. 
© © 12:00 p.m.— Employee was un- 
\ happy with her paycheck and took 
property from business valued at $750 
“on 2500 Blk. of St. Paul St. 
+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect was arrested 
for attempting to remove property 
- from vehicle on 3300 Blk. of St. Paul 
St. 


‘ October 12 
«12:30 a.m.— Suspect acted as if 
‘armed with knife and robbed com- 


: plainant on 100 Blk. of E. 30th St. 
+ 12:45 a.m.— Suspect assaulted 


of St. Paul St. 
+ 4:00 a.m.— Person took 1996 
Mazada on 3000 Blk. of Ellerslie Ave. 
+ 4:20 a.m.— Victim was involved 
in an argument with girlfriend when 
~ she cut him on the left forearm with a 
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"and robbed victim of $3 on 2800 Blk. 


kitchen knife on 2800 Blk. of 
Huntingdon Ave. 

+ 10:15 a.m.— Suspects were ar- 
rested for shoplifting on 700 Blk. of 
W. 40th St. 

* 1:00 p.m.— Complainant sur- 
prised suspect, who was looking 
through her purse in her office and 
then feld scene on 2600 Blk. of Mary- 
land Ave. 

+ 6:00 p.m.— Suspect attempted 
to gain entry to business by forcing 
open the door on 2400 Blk. of St. Paul 
St. 

- 9:40 p.m.— Suspect displayed a 
hand gun on 3000 Blk. of Frisby St. 

+ 11:00 p.m.— Person took purse 
from hostess’ desk containing $40 on 
3100 Blk. of St. Paul St. 


October 13 

+ 1:00 a.m.— Suspect cut securing 
chain off Tamos Silver Sprint Bicycle 
on 3500 Blk. of Ash St. 

+ 1:15 a.m.— Suspect arrested for 
biting victim on 400 Blk. of W. 28th St. 

+ 2:10 a.m.— Suspect walked into 
residence and took property on 3700 
Blk. Falls Rd. 

+ 3:23 p.m.— Suspect was arrested 
for shoplifting at Eddie’s Market on 
3100 Blk. of St. Paul St. 

+ 8:00 p.m.— Aggravated assault 
reported on 3000 Blk. of Remington 
Ave. 

October 14 

+ 12:30 a.m.— Suspects grabbed 
complainant and put her in the car 
and then one of the suspects had 
forced vaginal intercourse with com- 
plainant on 3800 Blk. of Greenmount 


Ave. 

+ 8:00 a.m.— Suspect broke win- 
dow of 90 Honda and removed two 
cell phones on 3400 Blk. of N. Charles 
St. 

* 9:45 a.m.— One pair of glasses 
taken on 3000 Blk. of Frisby St. 

+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect stole 91 
Dodge on 3400 Blk. of Keswick Rd. 

+ 5:00 p.m.— MD tage removed 
from 92 Ford Tempo on 600 Blk. of 
Venable Ave. 


October 15 

* 4:05 a.m.— Suspect gained entry 
tocomplainant’s dwelling, threatened 
complainant with a bottle and was 
arrested on 2600 Blk. of Maryland 
Ave. 

* 11:15 a.m.— Suspect kicked 
victim’s rear door and fled when ob- 
served by witness on 600 Blk. of Chest- 
nut Hill Ave. 


October 16 

+ 11:30 a.m.— After suspect was 
arrested for trespassing, he was found 
with a stolen printer worth $900 on 
3400 Blk. of N. Charles St. 

+ 12:40 a.m.— While in bed, 
victim’s husband stabbed her on the 
forehead with an ink pen on 300 Blk. 
of W, 30th St. ee | 

+ 2:40 p.m.— Suspect removed 
cash register containing $150 from 
bar on 300 Blk. of W. 29th St. 

*6:40 p.m.— Suspect fled with vid- 
eotapes on Unit Blk. of E. 25th St. 

+ 8:51 p.m.— Suspect arrested for 
threatening to cut victim with knife 
on 700 Blk. of E. 37th St. 
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This week, Student Council an- 
nounced the winners of the Class of 
2005 elections and discussed plans 
for making council meetings more 
public. 

The newly-elected Student 
Council officers are President Ben 
Radel, Vice President Megan Coe, 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon 
Chang and Representatives Charles 
Reiner, Morgan MacDonald and 
Manu Shima. 

This year’s improvements to the 
election process, such as campaign 
videos, have “attracted a little more 
attention for the candidates,” said 
Fahad Khan, co-chair of the Board of 
Elections. 

The Board of Elections has “done 
a tremendous job of getting the vid- 
eos done,” said Student Council 
President Anuj Mittal. 

“Voter turnout was about aver- 
age from previous years. We had 
47 percent of the freshman vote,” 
said Board of Elections co-chair 
Erika Stoddard. 

Senior Class President Steve 
Goutman expressed the need to 
keep even more meticulous min- 
utes during the Student Council 
meetings. 

He said “We have a responsibility 
to the people who come ten years 
after us to show them what we did 
and the way to do that is through the 
minutes.” 

Goutman suggested publishing 
the minutes on-line so that they are 
available to the public, as Harvard 
University does. 

Mittal announced that the execu- 
tive board is currently looking for a 
person to chair the diversity com- 
mittee, which “acts as an umbrella” 
for the cultural groups at Johns 
Hopkins. 

Healso announced plans fora Stu- 
dent Council newsletter that would 
be “a liaison between student groups 
and campus.” 

“We need some people to lead the 
charge” as editors of the newsletter, 
said Mittal. ee 

Academic Affairs announced that 
they are working on a program to 
make all exams from the past four 


StuCo proposes publishing 
minutes and exams on-line 


along bit of experience with epidem- | 
2 | BY JULIE TREMAINE 


years public to all students. Commit- 
tee Chair Chris Cunico said that “ifa 
teacher gives outa test, it’s going to be 
available on reserve...so that people 
don’t have an unfair advantage over 
each other.” 

The committee said that it is also 
working on a petition for more secu- 
rity call boxes surrounding campus. 

Homewood Student Affairs (HSA) 
Chairman Vivek Iyer announced that 
the committee is working on meal 
plan improvements. 

“We're doing a survey to see ex- 
actly what percentage of students ac- 
tually want Wolman open for Satur- 
day brunch,” he said. 

HSA isalso working to lower prices 
in Levering Market. Iyer said that they 
are “trying to keep the prices down” 
because this year students are no 
longer given the option to meal equiv 


a 





STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, OCTOBER 23, 2001 
Executive Officers 
| President Anuj Mittal 338-7569 Present 
YP Institutional Relations Katie Dix 516-2567 Present 
VP Administration Priya Sarin 366-7766 Present 
Secretary Manish Gala 516-2573 Present 
Treasurer Noel DeSantos 516-2759 Present 
Class of 2002 
President Stephen Goutman 889-3421 Present 
Vice President Shanu Kohli 889-7236 Present 
Secretary/Treasurer Camille Fesche 978-2244 Present 
| Representative Vivek Iyer 905-3896 Present 
Representative Samantha Kanner 467-5798 Present 
Representative Grey Emmons 243-0499 Present 
Class of 2003 
President Ravi Kavasery 662-4982 Present 
Vice President Sarah Cummings 889-4948 Present 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan Present 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 499-7467 Present 
Representative Chris Cunico 889-1066 Present 
Representative Priti Dalal 467-8692 Present 
Class of 2004 
President Bob Alleman 467-1110 Present 
Vice President Simone Chen 516-3567 P ssent 
Secéetary/Treasurer Leah Greenfield 516-3607 Present 
Representative Jackie Chan 516-3756 Present 
Representative Benjamin Wang 516-3686 Present 
Representative Ali Fenwick 443-722-8689 Present 
Class of 2005 
President Ben Radel 516-5942 Present 
Vice President Megan Coe 516-5905 Present 
_. Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang — 516-5610 esen' 
Ee Representative Morgan McDonald ~ 516-5603 e 
Representative Charles Reyner 516-5845 “Present — 
Representative Manu Sharma 516-5832 Present 
a 
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at Levering. 

The Hopkins Organization for 
Planning (HOP) has 100 tickets avail- 
able for the Nov. 20 basketball game 
between the Washington Wizards 
and the Charlotte Hornets. The tick- 
ets will cost $35, which includes trans- 
portation. a 

Junior Class President Ravi 
Kavasery reported that Class of ‘03 
Vice President Sarah Cummings and 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan are 
currently attempting to get students 
from the Maryland Institute College 
of Art (MICA) to teach free art classes 
at the Mattin Center for Hopkins stu- 
dents. ; 

Sophomore Class Vice President 
Simone Chow announced that the 
Class of 2004 is currently “drafting 
up a calendar of social events for the 
upcoming year.” 
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Campus Ministries members debate faith | Trespasser arrested, 
MSE door damaged 














ALEXIS PAPPAS/NEWS-LETTER 


Reverend Wayne Boulton speaks alongside other religious figures at the recent Campus Ministries debate. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
those who escaped the carnage. 

“TIfanything, the incidenthas made 
me more religious,” said Katz. “I re- 
ally do not have the problem of blam- 
ing God for the actions of a human 
being.” God’s actions were those lives 
miraculously saved, said Katz. 

Katz’s nephew, who worked in the 
World Trade Center, broke his leg 
prior to the catastrophe and was un- 
able to arrive at work on Sept 11 athis 
normal time of 7 a.m., thereby saving 
his life. 

“Most people that I encounter feel 
like they’re victims,” said Burggraf. 
“They're victims because they have 
lost friends and loved ones; they’re 
victims because their financial secu- 
rity has beenthreatened. I’vebeen try- 
ing to build again a sense of well- 
being and purpose that’s been shaken 
by all of this.” 

Arafat also addressed the shaken 
faith in Muslim-Americans as well as 
in religion and discouraged the ten- 
dency to judge all Muslims by those 
who orchestrated the acts of Sept. 11. 

“People have to realize what’s hap- 
pening to the Muslims who are living 


here in American,” said Arafat. 

Menashe too refused to hold God 
responsible for the horrific events of 
Sept. 11. 

“I can’t accept that God orches- 
trated this event,” he said. “It’s our 
misappropriation and misapplication 
of sacred religious traditions.” 

Furthering the message of Arafat, 
Menashe repeated his message of 
Yom Kippur. “My whole Yom Kip- 
pur speech had to do with looking 
ahead to this year and acknowledg- 
ing our responsibility to speak out 
against the terrible by-product of pa- 
triotism that is coming outin so many 
ugly ways and victimizing people of 
darker skin.” 

Amid the support for tolerance of 
Muslims, Kruger introduced the 
theme of the night: “Is positive plu- 
ralism possible?” 

As Katz cynically said, “We're all 
going to say yes. Who’s going to say 
no?” Every member agreed on posi- 
tive plurality’s beneficial effects and 
expressed hopes for its eventual ac- 
complishment, but certain doubts lin- 
gered behind the skeleton of some of 
their words. 


Burggraf emphasized the greater 
possibility for pluralism in today’s 
more tolerant society, as opposed to 
the era of his youth. 

“In today’s world, the horizon is 
broader, since our society has greater 
interaction” said Burggraf. 

“I think not only is greater plural- 
ism possible; it’s also necessary.” 

Burggraf went on to say thata “holy 
envy,” an acceptance and apprecia- 
tion for practices of other religions, is 
essential for plurality. 

In the aftermath of Sept. 11, Katz 
said unity among people of different 
faiths is particularly significant, re- 
quiring the instruction of religious 
acceptance in the home. 

“If we can preach the value of ev- 
ery human being, we can work to- 
gether,” Katz said. 

“Just because someone practices 
religion differently, that’s something 
to be proud of, to celebrate.” 

Arafat expressed doubt in the 
world’s ability to realize positive plu- 
ralism. It can be accomplished when 
followers ofa religion understand the 
teachings of those religions they don’t 
subscribe to, he said. However, mis- 
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interpretation and misapplication of 
religious texts and teachings inhibits 
the realization of pluralism. 

“The answer becomes ‘no’ because 
of us, not God,” said Arafat. Many 


areas of the Middle East represent | 


misapplication of the Muslim reli- 
gion for political motives, he said. 

“No religion is an island. The Tal- 
mud was not written in a vacuum,” 
Menashe said. “My Judaism has been 
touched by not just revelations that 
my ancestors have received but also 
by the legitimate revelations of other 
traditions.” 

Katz countered that he cannot al- 
ways accept the validity of other 
religion’s revelations, but he still urged 
the importance of working together. 

Burggraf called upon people not 
to judge others but to leave that task 
to God. Moreover, he urged the edu- 
cated community to embrace society 
and perpetuate tolerance. 

“The potential for pluralism is 
greater in educated 
communities, said Burggraf. “There- 
fore, you havea responsibility to lead 
your greater community.” 

The audience then challenged the 
board members with questions about 
plurality and religion in relation to 
the Sept. 11 acts. The question topics 


ranged from public comprehension | 


of Islam to the historic cruelties com- 
mitted in the name of religion, in- 
cluding holy wars. 

Kruger felt the overall event ful- 
filled its goals, its success evident in 
the eagerness of participants to con- 
duct another such debate. 

“We will definitely do this again; 


we only hit the surface of people’s | 


questions, ”she said. 

“Tt gave the community a chance 
to see ministers of different faiths 
speaking with civility.” 

Boulton from Roland Park Presby- 
terian Church acknowledged the lack 
of conflict between group members. 

“You will notice we didn’t challenge 
each other,” Boulton said. “One of the 
problems of interfaith debate is civility. 
Often that is not good educationally.” 

During the exchange, Kruger ex- 
plained that people “fear that toler- 
ance will diminish their own religion 


butit actually makes it stronger. Posi- | 
tive pluralism is very fragile but the 


longer I’m here the more realize it’s 
the only choice we haye.” 
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Police arrested a man last Satur- 
day for trespassing in Ames Hall with 
| two screwdrivers anda knife. During 
| the night, the suspect tried to gain 
| access to room 22, which was occu- 


pied at that time by a member of the 
Psychology department. 

The staff member reported that he 
heard someone trying to open the 
door to the office with what first 
seemed like a key. He confronted the 
suspect, who said that he needed to 
use the phone and walked away. 

According to Reporting Officer 
Robert Wright’s security report, se- 
curity conducted checks in the hall 
for damages and the book at Shriver 
Hall for previous warnings. Local 
authorities and the Baltimore Police 


| were called to the scene soon after, 


and the suspect was caught carrying a 
black bag at the breezeway of Ames 
Hall. 

After finding that the bag con- 
tained two screwdrivers and a buck 


knife, Officer Browning of the Balti- 
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more Police placed the suspect under 
arrest and stated that the suspect 
would be transported to the North- 
ern District for further investigation. 

In addition, a Hopkins graduate 
student was injured last Friday when 
he accidentally broke a glass door in 
the MSE library and received a cut on 





WEI LIN/NEWS-LETTER 
One of the glass doors at the MSE was accidentally broken on Friday. 





his left thumb after contact. 

According to Reporting Officer 
Gregory Sander’s security report, the 
student had stood in the vestibule 
between the glass doors of thelibrary’s 
main entrance. When he turned 
around to come back inside the li- 
brary, he bumped into the inner glass 
door, causing it to break. 

Hopkins Emergency Response 
Unit (HERU) arrived at the scene to 
survey the cut on the thumb. Upon 
request, the student was transported 
to Union Memorial Hospital by po- 
lice for further treatment. 

In addition, the area where the 
breakage occured was blocked off 
with caution tape until the proper 
repairs were made. 

Staff writer Mike Spector contributed 
to this report. 
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Freshman class elections: 
more of the same old story 


Once again, the time has come for the demo- 
cratic process to rear its ugly head and for the 
newestmembers of the Hopkins community, the 
bright-eyed-and-bushy-tailed freshmen, to 
choose the people who will represent them in 
Student Council. 

To echo some previous News-Letter irony: 
Yay. 

In a way, it’s always a little sad to cast a glance 
over the candidates’ statements. Another class 
comes in, and in their naiveté assumes that get- 
ting involved in StuCo is a way to create positive 
change at JHU. Either that, or they’re already so 
cynical coming in that they’re looking to get on 
Council just to pad their resumés. Neither situa- 
tion speaks overly well for the student body, but 
what can be done? They’re freshmen, and they 
have to learn somehow. 

In any case, their current appreciation of the 
political process leaves much to be desired: Ac- 
cording to the Board of Elections, 47 percent of 
the freshmen voted, which BOE chair Erika 
Stoddard called “above average.” This may be 
technically correct, but getting excited a turnout 

of less than half the class is something we hoped 
to never have to get excited about. 

Maybe greater voter turnouts would have been 
possible if the current computer voting system 
could be replaced. Trying to modernize the vot- 
ing system is a commendable effort on behalf of 
the BOE, and it sounds strange to want to replace 
computers, but the paper ballot system may ac- 


tually have been more efficient. The wayin which 
the computerized system has been implemented, 
with computer workstations at polling places, 
creating blockages along frequently-traveled 
routes (such as the hallway leading to 
MegaBYTES from the courtyard of AMR II), 
along with the long lines created by the system’s 
extraordinary slowness, makes it somewhat less 
streamlined than we had hoped. 

Perhaps if students didn’t bypass voting due 
toa lack of time to wait in line, then have to force 
their way through the crowds to continue on 
their way, the class elections could enjoy a voter 
turnout that might be able to give class officers a 
bit more of a mandate. 

All this aside, the officers have been elected, 
and we wish them the best. Their goals are by and 
large commendable, although they will soon 
enough realize how greatly they have overesti- 
mated StuCo’s influence, and howlittle progress 
they will actually be able to make towards them. 

Ultimately, the decisions on issues like mak- 
ing Levering into a student union, changes to the 
meal plan and reforms to upperclassman hous- 
ing, despite their vital importance to the student 
body, will be made more by the administration 
than by the students themselves. 

It’s not the way it should be, not by along shot, 
but it’s the way things are around here at the 
Johnny Hop. 

Welcome, freshmen. Welcome to the ugly re- 


ality. 
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Hmm...1 don't know John Smith. 
I don't want Sam Adams since 
he's probably a drunkard. 
I've never heard of Thomas Paine, 
_butibethe'sarealpainintheass. = =“. 4. 
Jet Li... bet that kid could kick some 
major ass. Yeah. I'm voting for him! 
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More thoughts 
on the drug 


problem 


To the Editor: 


Magic bullet? [U.S. can’t solve the 
drug problem by legalizing by Charbel 
Barakat, Oct. 11, 2001] Isn’t it won- 
derful? No, we can’t solve the drug 
problem by legalizing drugs; but yes, 
we should simply do what we — more 
or less — did with rather less than 
more success in the past: Increase law 


enforcement and try to arrest every- 


one in the drug bisiness — from bot- 
tom to top. Furthermore, increase 
drug-education money and bring the 


_ familybackin. This might be okay for 


_everyone believing that people use 
drugs only because they’re insuffi- 
ciently educated and are not wonder- 
ing howenforcement could suddenly 


_ turn out to be an effective means of 


battling illegal drug use. 

For those more realistic (or less 
patient to wait for the magic bullet 
that turns back time and makes fami- 
lies the centers of social life again) I 
recommend a visit to the library to 
read the “Survey on Illegal Drugs” in 
The Economist (July 26 2001; or at 
http://www.economist.com/surveys/ 
urvey.cfm?issue=20010728). 
you find a well informed argu- 

also based on Traffic that 
a cle the context of 
—and the U.S 
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history of battling them. And unless 
you want to join Silvio Berlusconi, 
who is probably the first person ever 
to have called this newsmagazine 
“left” — you might consider the mer- 
its of their argument — even if you 
arean otherwise compassionate con- 
servative. 


Sincerely, 
Bernhard Miller 


Suffering by all 
humans needs. 
more attention 


To the Editor: 


Jeff Novich’s column in the Oct. 
11 issue of the News-Letter [“My skills 
won't be used to kill people”] is a 
breath of fresh air! A welcome respite 
from the rabid war-fever that is being 
foisted upons us, even morethanever, 
these days. This humane and coura- 
geous writer begins to make the con- 
nection between our things-oriented 


society and war. And, he dares to 


question the dominance of JHU’s job 


fairs by by the agents of death and 


power. — Cae 

- Paul Wolfowitz, who is a member 
of Bush’s War Cabinet, and was a 
member of the Johns Hopkins Wash- 
ington community, stated that the 
Pentagon was “prepared to unleash 
...abighammer...” in retaliation for 
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the events of Sept. 11. Did he mean, 
perhaps, the earth-penetrating 
nuclear weapons that the weapons 
industry has been so eager to try out? 

JHU is one of the top military con- 
tractorsin the country. What, exactly, 
does its involvement in defense mean 
for its students, its professors, for 
Maryland industry, for world policy? 
What is the role of the Applied Phys- 
ics Lab at Hopkins in promoting a 
climate of violence in the world? How 
do war dollars affect college cam- 
puses, regarding who is hired, who 
gets fired, what is taught? What hap- 
pens to the learning process when a 
university, a place for learning, is in 
the business of war? What happens to 
potentially civil societies when the 
CEO’s of entities such as Lockheed 
Martin, Raytheon, Boeing, and 
Northrup-Grumman dream of for- 
tunes to be made off of things that are 
used to spy on people, to sicken, to 
kill? 


Further, how are research institu- 
tions influenced by the mindset of 


- dominanceand profit? How often has 


“research” involved deliberately 
harming people or the environment? 
I hope Novich and others in the 
JHU community keep questioning 
“the business of human suffering,” as 
he states it. Those who take the risk of 
asking such questions have taken a 
first step towards choosing a differ- 
ent world. The alternative, in the ab- 
sence of thought and courage, is that 
we will continue to choose and end- 
less war. Wa ; 


Sincerely, 
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esponding to the terrible 
deeds of Sept. 11, our 
leaders have united in 
support of a war against 
errorism. Additionally, 
in the wake of the worst attack in our 
nation’s history, they have encour- 
aged us to “get back to normal.” 

But what is normal? And how can 
we get back to this standard when the 
very nature of our existence has 
changed so dramatically? 

Members of the media, local poli- 
ticians and most notably, President 
Bush himself, have all urged us to 
continue going to shows, shop at malls 
and carry on at work. For the most 
part, we have tried to oblige them. 
School is back in session. The World 
Series will be played soon. Yet some- 
thing is most definitely “off.” 

Everyday we hear reports from 
Afghanistan aboutour progress, while 
at the same time we cannot escape the 
fact that our homesare the Front. The 
war is nearly omnipresent. And therein 
lays the paradoxical nature of our task. 

We are being urged to carry on 
and hunker down at the same time. 
Which message are we supposed to 
listen to? In the absence of proper 
guidance and genuine leadership, we 
are becoming exhausted from relent- 
less psychic bouncing. 

Weare buoyed by the courage and 
leadership of Senate Majority Leader 
Tom Daschle when he refuses to close 
the Senate in the face of an anthrax 
scare. However, during the same day, 
Speaker of the House Dennis Hastert 
reminds us of the dichotomy in our 
current leadership as he closes the 
House of Representatives in the face 
of a similar threat. 

Inevitably some of us will remain 
cautious or even afraid despite any 
leaders’ urgings to the contrary. But 
when thousands of people show up at 
charity events to raise support for the 
victims of the Pentagon and World 
Trade Center attacks and our own 
elected officials fear going to work, 
the message seems to get lost. 

Simply put: We are at war. Our 


way oflife is being threatened and itis 
our obligation and right to defend 
ourselves. So let’s get the bad guys 
and move on. Acknowledging that 
there are bad people out there who 
wantto kill me for no reason other than 
that Iam not one of them isa frighten- 
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ing prospect. But realizing this fact is 
the first step in overcoming the para- 
lyzing effect that can accompany that 
fear. 

And because I am an American 
and would never want to be anything 
else, my options are limited. I may be 
in the position to do no more than 
what a courageous firefighter did at a 
concert in Madison Square Garden; 
paraphrasing, “Osama, you can kiss 
my Americanass.” And while this act 
itself does little more than make me 
feel better, that unambiguous and 
unequivocal defiance appears to be 
in short supply among too many of 
our leaders right now. 

Leadership demands the courage 
to act consistently on one’s convic- 
tions. When America and the civi- 
lized world declared war on terror- 
ism everywhere, we did not carve out 
an exception for Palestinian terror 
against Israel. What is the message 
when, after telling the Taliban it must 
turn bin Laden over to America or 
have us “smoke him out,” the State 
Department asserts that Israel is not 
equally entitled to pursue the mur- 
derers of one of its cabinet ministers 
when Arafat refuses to arrest them or 
turn them over to Israeli authorities? 
Is this message hypocritical or just 
confused? Moral ambiguity is an atti- 
tude that easily rubs off on others. 

Yet our nation has inaugurated a 
staunch anti-terrorist agenda, estab- 
lished a new cabinet-level position 
and massed troops around the pariah 


Taliban nation of Afghanistan, 
Clearly, we will not be returning to 
the “status quo;” we are living in a 
world that has just gotten scarier. We 
face multiple attacks of bioterrorism 
every day by people who are happy to 
poison our little kids and joyfully 
make widows and orphans. This is 
not a time to “pussy-foot” around. 

If we really want people to return 
to some sense of normalcy, then let 
people behave normally. If we are to 
carry on, but with a constant con- 
sciousness of the war, then let’s do 
that. But pick one. Although one 
mightargue that seeing our President 
dressed up in an internationally co- 
ordinated polka-dot silk shirt at an 
Asian trade conference helps portray 
a sense of normalcy, there are others 
— and probably quite a few — who 
would want him to ask the Chinese 
leadership why they do not condemn 
in absolute and unequivocal terms 
the murder of Americans. 

He is our leader. We need him to 
be deliberate, strong and definitive. 
In their unprovoked and cowardly 
attacks, bin Laden and other repre- 
sentatives of radical Islam have al- 
ready attacked our government, our 
servicemen and our homes; they have 
killed our children, our siblings and 
our parents. Wehave nothing to apolo- 
gize for or to be circumspect about. 

Our national leaders, including 
those in the State Department, must 
be clear. There can be no ambiguity 
in the message we send out to the rest 
of the world. They must state and 
demonstrate with clarity of purpose 
and no obfuscation that America will 
not tolerate terrorism. We will act to 
defend ourselves and America will 
unequivocally support the self-de- 
fense efforts of every other freedom 
loving country. 

Then, and only then, will our 
Homeland Security mean something. 
Whilethereare no guarantees, Ameri- 
cans with sound and courageous lead- 
ership can be counted on to do their 
part to banish the fear of everyday 
living in a very dangerous world. 


Reality is in the way of protesters 


ashington, D.C. 
was the first 
ground for the 
anti-war protest 
ers. On Sept. 29, a 
protest originally planned to criticize 
the World Bank and Globalism in- 
stantaneously repackaged itself with 
anti-war colors. Flipping the posters 
that read, “World Bank kills,” the 
protesters wrote “Americais the Prob- 
lem.” Within a matter of days and 
weeks, the anti-war movement spread 
throughout the country, carried out by 
people like August Hoppler, a student 
at UC Berkeley, who said, “America 
deserved the attack.” 

It is here that one should note who 
the anti-war protesters are. Reason- 
able people, Republicans or Demo- 
crats, conservatives or liberals can 
disagree ona variety of issues ranging 





from abortion to tax cuts. There are | 


even some reasonable anti-war advo- 
cates such as Scott Simon, the host of 
NPR’s weekend edition, who sub- 
scribes to pacifism but also points out 
the flaws of the movement. He notes, 
“Many of the activists I have seen trying 
to rouse opposition to today’s war 
against terrorism remind me ofa Hal- 
loween parade. They put on old, famil- 
iar-looking protest masks — against 
Americanimperialism, oppressionand 
violence — that bear no resemblance 
to the real demons haunting us now.” 
Unfortunately though, the major- 
ity that make up the anti-war move- 
ment is neither pragmatic nor rea- 
sonable. Theyare the extreme Leftists 
and ignorant simpletons who believe 
that opposing the war on terrorism is 
the equivalent of criticizing America’s 
mistakes since the beginning of the 
Cold War. They are the likes of 
Howard Zinn who claim America is 
waging terrorismagainstthe Taliban’s 
Afghanistan. In fact, their “blame the 
U.S. for the tragedies” rationale is no 
different than what Saddam Hussein 
reportedly said, that the “American 
Cowboy deservedit.” Indeed, the sup- 
porters of this cause are not your av- 
erage Democrats or liberals who un- 
derstand the difference between 
debate and radicalism. When Con- 
gress passed the use-of-force resolu- 
tion last month, it was passed over- 
whelmingly inboth chambers. Simply 
put, the bill passed thanks to a long 
list of pro-war liberals and Demo- 
crats such as Tom Daschle, Ted 
Kennedy and John Kerry. © 


Why thenare the radicals still bent 


on refusing to see reality? Perhaps, 
they never heard of Mary Melendez. 


She called her husband from the 94th 
floor of the World Trade Center. — 


“Don’t get scared,” Meldez said to 
her husband while crying. “I don’t 
know if I can leave.” Maybe the pro- 


testers missed the tale of one Brook-— 


lyn firefighter. He said, “If it falls, it’s 
falling this way, andI’m going the same 
way. Because I got four guys who, as far 
as I know, are gone ... If theyre in 
there, we’re going in for them.” Or 
they could have forgotten about Leslie 
Dilon speaking of her husband, “He 
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was all I had. Just me, him and my 
sister. Both my parents have passed.” 
Needless to say, not one of these vic- 
tims ever deserved the horrors of Sept. 
LD, 

Ona larger note, one can compre- 
hend the protesters’ case against this 
war. It is, at heart, a matter of being 
disgusted with the reality that lives on 
both sides will be lost. When consid- 
ering how many people in the world 
die from violence, to keep adding to 
that statistic seems ludicrous to say 
the least. Most importantly, many 
anti-war protesters also point out the 
diminishing humanitarian efforts in 
Afghanistan due to the war. 

Nevertheless, it is exactly this kind 
of naiveté that most Americans are 
fighting against. While those who sup- 
port the war detest the fact that lives 
will be lost, they are also determined 
on warning what the existence of 
such terrorists does to humanity. Fur- 
thermore, if the issue of war were 
strictly a moral debate, the support- 


ers of the war would have won and 
gone home. Didn’t America desérve 
to be attacked for its dominance over 
the world? Isn’t America also com- 
mitting terrorism by conducting this 
war? Of course not. To argue so one 
mustbeasavage. Moreover, when ques- 
tions like these are asked, it invariably 
saysa great deal about the person doing 
the asking. Fortunately, most Ameri- 
cans by now know beyond all doubts 
that America is right to counter-attack. 

It is no coincidence in today’s 
America that the anti-war protesters 
are alone in their fight against the war 
on terrorism. It is about time that the 
simple-minded anti-war rhetoric is 
not greeted with jubilation. On the 
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It is, at heart, a matter 


of being disgusted 
with the reality that 
lives on both sides will 
be lost. 





same token, the anti-war advocates 
should recognize the difference be- 
tween al-Qaedaand the United States. 
For too many men and women in 
America, the anti-war argument is a 
life saver just for themselves. 

Sources include: Newsweek, Time, 
The Washington Post, The Washing- 
ton Times, The Chicago Tribune 
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hethreat of warming from 
carbon dioxide emissions 
seems to be too distant to 
actually change our 
weather and raise ocean 
levels. Have you really noticed much 
change in these past few years? Rain 
forests are so far away — and who 
really cares about them anyway? 
Itseems thatin ourisolation within 
the boundaries of N. Charles St. and 
University, the vast majority of stu- 
dents have lost sight of worldly en- 
vironmentalissues. Students turnastiff 
shoulder of apathy to global problems 
that will one day affect our children. 
Humans are an extremely myopic 
species, and capitalism and democ- 
racy stand to support immediate ne- 


OGRA FE Ee 
[...] we have scientific 


reason, which has a 
very good track record 
for being right. 





cessities or instant gratification, over 
positive, long-term changes or goals, 
hidden beneath negative byproducts. 
Don’t read this wrong — I obviously 
value my basic freedoms and the abil- 
ity to elect a president over Stalin’s 
devastating failure to make commu- 
nism work in the Soviet Union. But 
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environmental policies are a differ- 
ent story. 

Nature doesn’t work the way 
people work. The average life span of 
a human is less than 80 years, while 
our earth has been around for 4.5 
billion years. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for humans to fathom their long- 
term effects on their surroundings 
within a single lifetime. Luckily, how- 
ever, we have our old friend science to 
aid us in discovering patterns we could 
not have come across on our own. 

We have been collecting data for 
centuries and figuring out how the 
gears of nature turn. These very pat- 
terns are what allow us to make edu- 
cated predictions into the future — 
for determining the day and time of 
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A plea for the environment: Don't 
simply turn a blind eye to the facts 


eclipses, comets or even just tides 
and the sunset. Science relies on data 
and experimentation to prove a 
theory — where a proof generally 
consists ofa series of repeatable and 
observable predictions. But there 
are many theories that, while still 
have not been “proven,” are none- 
theless accepted as fact. Global 
warming is slowly becoming one of 
these such theories. 

In 1979, the late Carl Sagan wrote 
in Broca’s Brain thathe thought some 
satellite data suggested the earth was 
actually cooling. In the mid-1980s, 
he became one of the earliest pio- 
neers of the global warming theory. 
In the late 1980s, there was little 
more thana handful of volumes and 
articles dealing seriously with green- 
house gasses. Now there are enough 
papers and studies to fill a library. 

Only a few years ago, most of the 
opposition to global warming was in 
the debate of whether or not it ex- 
isted. Now it has become a question 
of how much warming is the fault of 
human activity and how muchis natu- 
ral. It is interesting to note that the 
general consensus among conserva- 
tives is that there will never exist 
enough proofto force the U.S. to take 
action, (as seen in the failure of the 
Kyoto Protocol and America’s con- 
stant reluctance to make emissions 
standards more stringent). Science 
has been making serious progress on 
the road to truth. 

On the one hand, we have scien- 
tific reason, which has a very good 





Ending Syria: The next step 
in the war against terrorism 


_ ast Wednesday, the Israeli 






Rehavam Ze’evi, was mur- 
dered while leaving his 
Jerusalem hotel room. The 
People’s Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) quickly claimed re- 
sponsibility for this most outrageous 
act of terrorism, the first ever assassi- 
nation of an Israeli cabinet member 
by Arabs. 

Those who would apologize for 
the PFLP say that this assassination 
was in response to Israel’s policy of 
“targeted killings” of known terrorist 
leaders, one of whom, Abu Ali 
Mustafa, was a high-ranking mem- 
ber of the PFLP. Let them remember 
that Israel’s democratic government 
hasa responsibility to provide for the 
security of its citizens ands perfectly 
justified in killing those who are plan- 
ning to perpetrate attacks against its 


ee 
Yet, for all the evil it 

has perpetrated, the 
PFLP is a relatively 
benign terrorist 
organization by Syrian 
standards. 





citizens. If American agents could 
have killed the perpetrators of the 
World Trade Center attacks before 
Sept. 11, would any reasonable per- 
son see doing so as an unjustifiable 
policy? If Mexican terrorists, sup- 
ported by the Mexican government, 
expressed their frustration at being 
forcibly. dispossessed of Texas by 
carrying out suicide bombings in 
Houston Sbarro’s, is there any 
doubt that the American govern- 
ment would exert a far more bloody 
policy on fee a than mere “tar- 
eted killings?” 
: Obligingly, the Israeli government, 
ing to largely American pressure, 
has allowed the daily Palestinian ter- 
- rorist attacks on its civilians to con- 
tinue effectively unanswered for a 
year. But the assassination ofa Minis- 
ter of the Israeli Cabinet will force 
Prime Minister Sharon to act deci- 
sively againstterrorism. Sharon threw 
~ caution to the wind Friday stating, 
“Arafat has seven days to impose abso- 
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Ze evi's assassination are enormous. 
From the ongoing investigation of 

the murder of Rehavam Ze’ evi, it ap- 

pears that the largely Arab staff of the 


hotel in which he was murdered sup- — 


plied helpful information to Ze’evi’s 
assassins. Moreover, it has now be- 





come evident that Yassar Arafat’s 
Palestinian Authority (PA) helped 
one of the assassins flee the scene, 
escorting the murderer to PA con- 
trolled areas. Arafat has attempted to 
soothe Western anxieties by “outlaw- 
ing” only the military faction of the 
PFLP. However, these “outlawed” 
PFLP militants are not only free, they 
actually enjoy special protection from 
the PA’s Security Service Chiefs in 
Gaza and the West Bank, Muhamed 
Dahlan and Tawfiq Tirawi respec- 
tively. Undoubtedly, Arafat and his 
government structure — built by 
American and Israeli capital — con- 
stitute an indispensable source of sup- 
port for the most heinous of terrorists. 

Intelligent analysis of the situa- 
tion also indicts a much larger and 
more sinister accomplice in Ze’evi’s 
assassination; namely, Syria. First, the 
PFLP is based in Damascus, along 
with ten other Palestinian terrorist 
groups. It is highly unlikely that the 
PFLP would have proceeded with the 
assassination of Ze’evi without receiv- 
ing permission from Syria (and 
Arafat), as the fallout from this event 
is so potentially enormous. Second, 
while Arafat at least made the token 
gesture ofarresting some members of 
the PFLP after the assassination (only 
to release them hours later), Syria has 
taken absolutely no steps against the 
PFLP since the portentous events of 
last Wednesday. 

Yet, for all the evil it has perpe- 
trated, the PFLP isa relatively benign 


terrorist organization by Syrian stan- — 


dards. The Hizbollah, a radical Is- 
lamic terrorist organization financed 
by Iran and harbored by Syria, is ar- 
guably the region’s most powerful 
terrorist group, and to list the attacks 
this organization has carried out 
against Israel would take a book. At 
the time of writing this article, 
Hizbollah rockets are raining upon 
Northern Israel, threatening civilians 
and military personnel alike. By no 
means, however, are Hizbollah’s at- 
tacks confined to Israeli targets. Syr- 
ian-sponsored terrorism struck the 
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United Statesin 1983, when Hizbollah 
‘coordinated. a suicide bombing 


against a U.S. military installation in 
Beirut, killing 241 Americans. Even 
more damning is that, among the 
dozens of terrorist groups currently 
harbored by Syria, many have con- 
nections to the Al-Qaeda network, 
the primary target of President Bush’s 
“war against terrorism.” At present, 
the United States is bombing the 
stone-aged society of the Taliban re- 
gime back to one ofhunters and gath- 
erers because the Taliban is undeni- 
ably guilty of providing a safe haven 
for terrorists. But, unlike the Taliban, 
which has only harbored terrorists, 
Syria has actively supported interna- 
tional terrorism for decades, both fi- 
nancially and logistically, using ter- 
rorism as an implement of its foreign 
policy. 

Although Bush was criticized by 
many (including this writer) for ex- 
tending an invitation to Syria to join 
the United States’ anti-terrorism coa- 
lition, this move was not without rea- 
son. The government of Syria is both 
secular and cynical, in no way im- 
mune to political dealing. Bush made 
clear in his address to Congress that if 
countries like Syria were willing to 
expel the terrorist groups they harbor 
and cast their lots with the United 


States, they would bespared the wrath 


of U.S. military action and could pos- 
sibly develop a lasting and beneficial 
relationship with the United States. 
Bush has given Syria ample time to 
expel its terrorist groups, and thus 
pursue a course acceptable to the 
United States. Syria has refused to 
comply. Itremains the same old Syria 
in which radical Islamic terrorists — 
many of them connected to the Al- 
Qaeda network — are received with 
open arms. It remains the same old 
Syria that murdered 10,000 ofits own 
citizens in Hama. It remains the 
same old Syria that destroyed Leba- 
nese democracy and continues to 
hold that nation forcibly under its 
authority. It remains the same old 
Syria ultimately responsible for the 
deaths ofatleast 241 Americans and 
countless Israelis. 

Syria represents one of the great- 
est forces of instability in the Middle 
East and will continue to be so should 
America refuse to act against it. But 
there are encouraging signs, as 
Americais massing naval strength and 
carrier-based Marine units in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, opposite the 
coast of Lebanon. These moves 
should be applauded and many more 
such moves encouraged. It is high 
time that we do a great favor for the 
region and the world, not to mention 


the beleaguered Syrian people, and 


end Syria as we have always known it. 














track record for being right. There is 
also a growing consensus of scientists 
warning us that global warming de- 
mands immediate attention. 
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Humans are an 


extremely myopic 
species, and capitalism 
and democracy stand 
to support immediate 
necessities or instant 
gratification, over 
positive long-term 
changes or goals [...] 





On the other hand, government 
policies tend to favor the businesses 
that back them (legal bribery) — they 
turn a deaf ear to the pleas of organi- 
zations like the Sierra Club, while 
adhering to economists’ warnings 
that any change to industry (like set- 
ting emissions standards for cars) will 
devastate the economy. It seems as 
though we listen to the predictions by 
economists more than we do those by 
scientists. When was the last time any- 
one could predict the stock market? 

It may bea necessary evil born out 
of democracy, but this dichotomy 
between shortsighted government 
policies and long-term scientific pre- 
dictions, unequivocally threaten the 
future of our race. It is terrifying to 
think that the scientist’s vindication 
will come only when humans have 
devastated the natural balance of the 
Earth. True, we will be able to perse- 
vere through pretty much anything, 
but our survival willbe made possible 
through millions of extinctions, a 
permanently disfigured planet and 
atmosphereanda depraved, disgrace- 
ful existence. 
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The powers that be 


Stop demeaning the JHU students: Let 
them choose their own activities 


e have many differ- 

entkinds of people 

here at Hopkins. 

Amongst these 

people is a diverse 
blend of personalities and prefer- 
ences. The quiet academes holed up 
in the library. The boisterous Greeks 
that associate un- 
der their epony- 
mous letters of or- 
ganization. 
Amongst all these 
different types, 
there is an amor- 
phous group 
whose charge of 
duty is to provide 
“a school unity and spirit.” 

The recent H-Fest reminds us of 
the very bizarre purpose these indi- 
viduals try to accomplish. For those 
of you who stayed off of the beach 
that Friday, the H-Fest was a 
confluence of the “cheerleaders,” 
our food service providers and DJs. 
The event was respectable, with a 
fair number of students coming out 
to participate. However, the entire 
event came to symbolize and em- 
body the challenge of trying to unite 
a student body that is inherently 
diverse. Why do we even try? Why 
do we continue to attempt to be like 
other universities and institutions 
that bare little similarity to the 
Hopkins demographic? 

The main “power” of these orga- 
nizations only comes from their del- 
egated authority of appropriation 
given by the “administration.” Be- 
yond this, these organizations must 
rely on certain student propaganda 


and participant gullibility to sway the | 


undergraduate population into uni- 
fied events. Many events have been a 
mild success; however, the vast ma- 
jority of programming seems to be a 
dismally attended failure. My propo- 
sition is this: Let the organization 
and students you distribute the 
money to freely associate and unify 


within their own conscience with- 


out the interference of “official 
events.” The total lack of unified 
school events would be a non-exis- 
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tent impediment to the social ven- 
ues open to John or Jane Under- 
graduate. From the aforementioned 
fraternities and societies to socially 
and politically active clubs, the op- 
portunities for us undergraduates 
to participate in social and political 
causes are virtually unlimited. 

Why do we 
continue to buffer 
funds and distri- 
bution to func- 
tioning organiza- 
tions through a 
programming 
board whose 
function is vesti- 
gial at best? It 
seems to be such an irony that they 
assume students at Hopkins, admit- 
ted for their intelligence and creativ- 
ity, cannot determine independently 
on how they want to participate and 
interact with others. The students of 
Homewood are not sheep, and thus 
the social board organizations are an 
unneeded shepherd. 

Abolish the programming board 
and restrict the role of Student Coun- 
cil to administrative petitioning and 
its club appropriation functions. We, 
as independently reasoning students, 
do not need your mass events and 
token association propaganda. The 
law of man is that people will find 
something to meet their needs. Justas 
the shortcomings of viable adminis- 
trative events has led to our present 
situation, the total abolition of these 
futile events would not restrict the 
social options for students at 
Homewood. 

The independence of social ac- 
tivities at Hopkins wouldbea proud 
new alternative model for universi- 
ties. So what if we don’t have Divi- 
sion I football or some other such 
event to unite at? Why do we even 
need such official social events when 
independent activities abound? The 
pride of Hopkins lies in its creatively 
independent students and academic 
reputation. Let us transcend the 





_ social barrier with that same charge 


of individuality and create a new,, 
unique model for student life. 





A response to anti-war protesters 


n Sept. 11, our country 

was attacked by terror 

ists intent on killing 

American citizens and 

destroying American 
symbols. Ina matter of minutes, over 
5,000 human beings were brutally 
murdered. Some have blamed U.S. 
actions and policy for provoking these 
attacks. Specifically, they blame U.S. 
support of Israel for fueling the ter- 
rorists’ rage against us. Finally, they 
assert that retaliation is the wrong 
response. 

Osama bin Laden and Al-Qaeda 
have a simple objective: to fight the 
Western World and rain terror upon 
it. Itisa natural impulse to be curious 
about what they want. What could 
possibly assuage their wrath? From 
their threats, we can derive the fol- 
lowing demands. First, reconstitute 
America in the image of the Taliban 
(whose brand of Islam is so fanatical 
that even Iran has termed it “extrem- 
ist”). Second, withdraw all forces and 
influence from the Middle East. Nei- 
ther of these demands is compatible 
with American values, and to acqui- 
esce in either of them would be to 
sacrifice our national identity and 
security. Of course, Osama bin Laden 
knows this. Because of this, the de- 
mands are irrelevant — to them and 
to us. Nineteen hijackers did not kill 
themselves and thousands of other 
people because President Bush re- 
fused to meet with Al-Qaeda officials 
at a diplomatic luncheon or because 
the State Department failed to return 
their phone calls. 

Some anti-war advocates blame 
U.S. support of Israel for antagoniz- 
ing Al-Qaeda. Just as logically, anti- 
war protesters during World War II 
could have pointed to U.S. support of 
Britain for angering Germany. They 
could point to the U.S. cutting off oil 
to Japan as the rightful reason for the 


_ attack on Pearl Harbor. After all, how 


could Imperial Japan hope to realize 
its national dream ofa Co-Prosperity 


sphere with the U.S. tightening the 
‘noose around its vital oil supply? Al- 


Qaeda is not substantively different 
from the Nazis and other fascist re- 

imes. Totalitarianism ends up look- 
ing the same, no matter who wears 


themask. And, justasGermany would 
have been content only if we had al- 
lowed them to conquer Britain, and 
Japan would have been content only 
if we had allowed them to conquer 
East Asia, the terrorist groups will be 
content only if we stand idly by while 
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they attempt to crush Israel. Groups 
like Hamas, Islamic Jihad and Al- 
Qaeda have no interest in negotiating 
a peace settlement. They want the Is- 
raelis to either leave or perish, and 
they will not be content until one of 
those events occurs. Undoubtedly, 
Israeli policies are not perfect and 


_ mistakes have been made in the past. 


Most supporters of Israel admit that. 
However, we cannot abandon one of 
our most steadfast allies and the only 
democracy in the Middle East because 
terrorists oppose its very existence. 
That is worse than Neville Chamber- 
lain handing over the Sudetenland to 
Adolph Hitler. At least he was igno- 
rant of Hitler’s intentions, 

So, we see that we cannot meet 
either of the terrorist demands — we 
cannot change our culture and we 
cannot withdraw from the Middle 
East. But what justifies retaliation? In 
just the first week of the attacks, inno- 
cent civilians were killed inadvert- 
ently. Hasn’tenough blood been shed 
already? Couldn’t we, in the words of 
Professor Howard Zinn, assert our- 
selves as a “moral” superpower in- 
stead of a military superpower? 

The answer is clear to anyone who 
isnot blinded by ideology. Represen- 
tatives of Al-Qaeda have appeared on 
Al-Jazeera television warning Mus- 
lims to keep away from planes and 
tall buildings, because of the immi- 
nence of future attacks on America. 
Osama bin Laden hasasserted that he 
would gladly use a nuclear weapon 
onus. The attacks on Afghanistan are 


not some kind of high-tech revenge, — 


fantasy fulfillment. This is self-defense. 


ead a ee 
oe 
tS 


‘ 


No, this is not American imperial- 
ism in action, nor is ita conspiracy, a 
ploy ora plot. The World Trade Cen- 
ter is not the Gulf of Tonkin, and 
Osama bin Laden is not a latter day 


‘Ho Chi Minh. Weare presently faced 


with a group of people devoted to the 
idea of killing us. We cannot sit on 
our hands and offer ourselves up like 
sacrificial lambs in the name of a 


ee EE TP ED TES 
Some anti-war 


advocates blame U.S. 
support of Israel for 
antagonizing Al- 
Qaeda. Just as logically, 
anti-war protesters 
during World War || 
could have pointed to 
U.S. support of Britain 
for angering Germany, 





kindly, but stupid ideology. Those 
who advocate non-violence are not 
traitors and they are not necessarily 
unpatriotic. However, they are un- 
questionably wrong. 
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Doctors seek p 


BY MELISSA HUANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


As many as 80 percent of all am- 
putees experience pain in their 
stumps or a continued perception of 
a phantom limb long after the surgi- 
cal wounds have healed. The pain that 
amputees feel in their stumps comes 
from a different source than the pain 
‘that some experience from phantom 
limbs, researchers suggest. 

Dr. Cathy Stannard and research- 
ers from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
-sityin Baltimore have carried out tests 
.that show stump and phantom pain 
are quite two distinct types of pain 
with different sources. The result of 
their study provides doctors clues as 
to what type of pain relief medication 
-is best for amputee patients. 

Presently, stump and phantom 
pain treatments are inadequate be- 
cause little is known about the under- 
lying mechanisms. 

- “Overall, the treatment of phan- 
tom and stump pain has been dis- 
appointing, in part due to the un- 
certain nature of the mechanisms 
behind the pain and the lack of well- 
controlled clinical studies,” said 
Srinivasa N. Raja, M.D., lead au- 
thor of the study and professor of 
anesthesiology and critical care 
medicine at Hopkins. 

__ The researchers found that the 
powerful pain relief drug morphine 
significantly relieved both stump and 
phantom pain, whereas the local an- 
esthetic lidocaine relieved only the 
stump pain. 

Stump pain is believed to arise 
from nerve injuries at the site of the 
amputation. Nerve injuries result in 
, the formation ofneuromas, non-can- 











before the injec- 
tion until 30 min- 
utes after. 

Patient satisfac- 
tion scores were 
similar and signifi- 
cantly higher for 
both lidocaine and 
morphine com- 
pared to placebo, 
which did not sig- 
nificantly reduce 
either type of pain. 

Dr Cathy 
Stannard, a con- 
sultant in pain 
medicine at the 
Frenchay Hospital, 
Bristol, told BBC 
News Online that 
the conclusions of 
& the study were 
similar to the gen- 








cerous tumors that grow out of the 
injured nerve fibers. These tumors 
may trigger pain impulses in a ran- 
dom fashion or may give off pain sig- 
nals when trapped by other tissue, 
such as muscle. 

Phantom pain is thought to reside 
in the brain. Other areas of the brain 
fillin the part of the brain that used to 
control the limb before the limb was 
amputated. 

The Hopkins data supports that 
theory. Since lidocaine is a drug that 
predominantly works on the periph- 
eral nervous system, it did not relieve 
phantom pain. Morphine works well 
on both types of pain because it acts 
on the peripheral and central ner- 
vous systems. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.AMPSOCCER.ORG 
Amputee athletes, such as these soccer players, may experience continued stump pain. 


The researchers studied 32 pa- 
tients with an average age of 54, 
who had amputated limbs: twelve 
patients had pain in the region of 
the stump, nine had pain in the 
missing part of the limb and 
eleven patients experienced both 
types of pain. 

On three consecutive days, each 
patient was given an intravenous 
injection of any of the following: 
morphine, lidocaine or a placebo. 
The study was double-blind, mean- 
ing neither the patients nor the re- 
searchers knew which injection was 
being given. 

Then pain measures and patient 
satisfaction scores were recorded 
every five minutes from 30 minutes 


Scientists develop microchip 
that is just one molecule thick 


hoot wie Ee ligeee cle Hels 

BY JONATHAN GROVER 

THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 

Pushing beyond current abilities, 

‘researchers at Lucent Technologies’ 
‘Bell Labs have built a transistor that is 
yone molecule thick, as well as tunable 
‘circuits wherein itis possible forthem 
‘to modulate the flow of electricity 
through organic superconductors. 
+ ,Thetechnology might be the “ulti- 
‘mate limit for transistors” according 
Sto Dr. J. Hendrik Schon, a research 
*scientist at Bell Labs. Moreover, de- 
*spite being years away from commer- 
cial applications this technology fore- 
yshadows newer, smaller and even 
tfaster computer chips. 
$ “Theyhitonsomething reallybig,” 
¢Dr. James M. Tour, a professor of 
tchemistry at Rice University, said 
about the discovery. “It is really, re- 
tally nice work that will influence the 
*field a lot.” 
+ So what exactly is a transistor? A 
‘transistor is essentially a switch con- 
+trolled by voltage. In relation to com- 
}puters, when no current can flow 
jthrough the transistor it is said to be 
tin the “off” state and this is represent 
‘by a ‘0’ in binary language. On the 
-other hand, when electricity can flow 
ithrough, it is said to be on, repre- 
{sented by a ‘1’ in binary language. 
} What the researchers at Bell Labs 
tessentially did to molecularize the 
‘transistor is as follows: first they 
tcarveda square notch in a silicon wa- 
‘fer and then a layer of gold was put in 
‘the notch to form one side of the 
* switch. The wafer, with the gold, was 

then dipped into a solution of car- 
‘bon-based, stick-shaped molecules. 
‘These molecules act as semiconduc- 
{tors and are designed so that their 
¢ends bond to the gold. The solution, 
having evaporated, left a layer, which 
{ wasasingle molecule thickand stand- 
ting perfectly straight up. Finally, a 
‘second layer of gold was placed on 
* toptoactasthe other end ofthe switch, 
+ thereby completing the process. 
! Toturntheswitchon, all thatneeds 
5 to be done is to apply an electric cur- 
frentthrough the vertical wall (the side 
, of the silicon notch). , 
+ After the completion of the pro- 
i cess the transistor layer, composed of 
‘the carbon-based molecules, is less 
{than one ten-millionth of an inch 
‘thick. This is far thinner than an 





Dr. Schon and Dr. Zhenan demonstrate some of the equipment used to 
develop the microchip which may revolutionize the computer industry. 


team at IBM and another at Delft 
University of Technology in the Neth- 
erlands has built transistors and 
simple circuits out of nanotubes, ul- 
tra-thin carbon cylinders. However, 
the technique used by Bell Labs may 
be more sensible as nanotubes are 
very difficult to lay down precisely, a 
requirement for transistors. 


This is just the 
beginning of a 
revolution. While 
shrinking transistors is 
not the solution, it is a 
critical step in creating 
newer, better 


computer chips. 
— DR. FEDERICO CAPASSO 





“It’s a step above what has ever 
been done in nanotubes,” Dr. Tour 
said, “This is the marriage you want.” 


“This is just the beginning of a 


revolution,” said Dr. Federico 
Capasso, vice president for physical 
research at Bell Labs. While shrink- 


_ ing transistors is not the solution, itis 


a critical step in creating newer, bet- 
ter computer chips. 


The tunable circuit designed by 


Bell Labs is essentially a type of Jo- 
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eral consensus 
among experts. 

Dr Stannard 
said, “Stump and phantom pain are 
quite possibly two very distinctthings, 
but there is quite a strong relation- 
ship between the two, people who 
have stump pain are more likely to 
also experience phantom pain. Itmay 
be that although stump pain has a 
local pathology, it feds into the gen- 
eral process that generates the phan- 
tom pain.” 

Also, Stannard said some patients 
were reluctant to admit to phantom 
pain, possibly because of embarrass- 
ment. 

She also said that the strong 
emphasis on rehabilitation meant 
that some patients were not given 
sufficient information about the 
types of pain that they might ex- 
perience. 

The charity Action Research is 
currently funding research to find 
out if the use of the drug ketamine 
prior to amputation operations 
could be effective in preventing 
phantom pain. 

Lead researcher Dr Alistair 
Nimmo of the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh agreed that stump and 
phantom limb pain could be very 
different. But he stressed that the 


| latter is particularly difficult to 


treat. 

He said, “There is still no effective 
remedy for phantom limb pain, which 
can bother amputees for many years 
after their operation.” 

“Treatment is difficult and 
standard pain killers are often in- 
effective. It is hoped that our Ac- 
tion Research funded project will 
lead to treatment to be directed at 
preventing this disabling pain 
from developing,” Nimmo con- 
tinued. 

The research was presented on 
Oct. 16 in New Orleans at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Anesthesiologists. 

“Our results suggest that different 
therapeutic sensitivities of stump and 
phantom pain to these drugs exist, 
and that the mechanisms of these two 
types of pain may differ,” said 
Srinivasa N. Raja, M.D. 





Gene that protects 
cells discovered at NIH 


Researchers have founda gene that 
protects cells from a destructive form 
of oxygen and could possibly give 
mammalsa longer life span. The find- 
ing could lead to drugs to help cells 
resist aging. 

In laboratory studies at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, research- 
ers studied mice that had been bred 
to lack a specific gene linked to neu- 
tralizing the effects of oxygen free 
radicals. The mice tended to have a 
life span about 40 percentshorter than 
mice with normal genes. 

The gene makes an enzyme called 
methionine sulfoxide reductase, or 
MsrA, which studies show helps to 
protect cells from being damaged by 
a type of highly reactive oxygen, said 
Jackob Moskovitz, aresearcher at the 
National Heart, Lung and Blood In- 
stitute at the NIH. 

Oxygen free radicals are produced 
during cell metabolism. These reac- 
tive oxygen molecules are able to 
damage genes and cause changes in 
proteins. 

Moskovitz said that the MsrA en- 
zyme neutralizes the oxygen free radi- 
cals and repairs proteins that have 
been damaged. He said the enzyme, 
in an action still not understood, also 
protects brain cells that are damaged 
by oxygen stress. 

“It is not clear which biological 
pathways (actions) are involved, but 
it is clear in studies on human T-cells 
(a type of blood cells) that this en- 
zyme is important” in restoring to 
their normal condition any proteins 
damaged by oxygen stress, said 
Moskovitz. 

In the study, the NIH researchers 
closely followed the lives of 17 mice 
that lacked the MsrA gene and 22 
mice that had at least one MsrA gene. 

Mice withjust one of the genes had 
an average life span of 672 days, while 
mice with normal genes had an aver- 
age life span of 680 days. But the mice 
missing both copies of the MsrA gene 
had an average life span of only 409 
days, about 40 percent less. 

In addition, Moskovitz said that 
some mice lacking the MsrA gene 
began walking on their tiptoes when 
they were 6 months old. He said this 
indicates that these animals devel- 
oped some sort of brain damage and 
suggests that the gene plays a role in 
protecting the brain from oxygen 
stress. The precise action of the MsrA 
enzyme in the brain is not clear, he 
said. 

Moskovitz said the next step in his 
study is to develop a mousewith genes 
that cause it to make a superabun- 
dance of the MsrA enzyme. 

“If we overexpress the enzyme in 
mice and the mice live 50 percent 
longer, for instance, it would be very 
suggestive that this would be very 
useful in trying in humans,” he said. 
Moskovitz said it will take at least 
four years before researchers know 
the effects of high levels of MsrA en- 


zyme. 

Raj S. Sohal, a University of South 
California scientist researching the 
effects of aging, said the Moskovitz 
study “was very interesting work.” 

“Theyareon the right path,” Sohal 
said ofthe NIH researchers. He noted, 
however, that it will be many years 
before such work could benefit hu- 
mans. 

“These are basic scientists. We are 
all basic scientists in this field,” he 
said. 


Russia capsule docks 
with space station 


The three men living on the inter- 
national space station welcomed their 
first guests Tuesday with the arrival 
of a Russian spaceship carrying two 
cosmonauts anda French researcher. 

“It’s a great thrill to see some 
people after 75 days on orbit, to have 
people visit us,” said the space 
station’s American commander, 
Frank Culbertson. He presented the 
three visitors with red shirts bearing 
his expedition’s insignia. 

The Soyuz capsule docked with 
space station Alpha two days after 
rocketing away from Kazakstan. The 
capsule will serve as a fresh lifeboat 
for the space station residents, re- 
placing the Soyuz that has been 
docked to the orbiting outpost for the 
past six months. 

Arriving via the Soyuz were Rus- 
sians Viktor Afanasyev and 
Konstantin Kozeyev and French as- 
tronaut-physician Claudie Haignere. 
Afanasyev, the commander of the 
Soyuz, steered the capsule in for the 
250-mile-high linkup over China. 

Haignere, the first European 
woman to visit the space station, led 
the way in. Each of the guests received 
a warm hug from Culbertson. 

As the six space travelers gathered 
for a photo, a flight controller at 
Russia’s Mission Control outside 
Moscow offered this advice: “Guys, 
put the woman in the front. Always, 
women in the front.” It was all for 
naught; the TV images were dark and 
grainy and the link was lost. It was 
restored later. 

French Prime Minister Lionel 
Jospin, who watched the docking 
from Russian Mission Control, re- 
layed greetings from himself and 
Haignere’s husband, a former astro- 
naut. Jospin told Haignere she was an 
inspiration, especially to France’s 
young people. 

Haignere spoke with her husband, 
mother and 3-year-old daughter, 
Carla. Carla wanted to see her teddy 
bear, which her mother had taken 
into space. Smiling and waving, 
Haignere held the toy in front of the 
space station cameras. 

Until Tuesday, Culbertson and his 
two Russian crewmates had not seen 
anyone face to face since they moved 
into the complex in August. They are 
midway through a four-month mis- 
sion. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A9 





Upcominc LECTURES AT HOMEWOOD AND JHMI 


Thursday, October 25 


“Modeling and Optimization in Protein and Metabolic Engineering” 


Professor Costas Maranas 


Dept of Chemical Engineering, Penn State University 


Maryland Hall Room 110, 11 a.m. 


Thursday, October 25 


“Regulated Assembly and Refolding of Membrane Fusion Proteins” 


Frederick M. Hughson, Ph.D. 


Dept of Molecular Biology Princeton University 
Bodian Conference Center, 12 p.m. 


’ Thursday, October 25 


“Group II Intron Mobility by Reverse Splicing into 
DNA and Its Potential Applications in Targeted Gene 


Disruption and DNA Insertion” 
Dr. Alan Lambowitz 


Institute for Cellular and Molecular Biology University of Texas at Austin 


517 PCTB, 3:15 p.m. 


Thursday, October 25 


“Gene Expression in Human Brain Disorders” 


Jonathan Pevsner 


Kennedy Krieger Institute and Dept of Neuroscience 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 


Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Monday, October 29 


“Human Stem Cells: The End of the Beginning” 


Dr. John D. Gearhart 


Gynecology-Obstetrics School of Medicine, JHU | 
Room W1214-East Wing Auditorium 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 4 p.m. 


Thursday, November 1 


ony " 
Be ba 


“Molecular Mechanisms of Adhesion, Polarization and 


Invasive Growth in Yeast” 


7 


Professor Sean Palecek 


Dept of Chemical Engineering, University of Wisconsin 


Maryland Hall Room 110, 11 a.m. 


Thursday, November 1 


“Control of Stem Cell Self-Renewal by Jak-STAT 
Signaling in Drosophila Spermatogenesis” 


Erika Matunis, Ph.D. 


Dept of Embryology Carnegie Institute of Washington 


Bodian Conference Center, 12 p.m. 


Thursday, November 1 


“Street-Level Etiologies and the Politics of Public Health in 


Nineteenth-Century France” 
David Barnes 
Harvard University 


Welch Medical Library Seminar Room 303, 3 p.m. 


Friday, November 2 


“Analysis of Large Coactivator Complexes That Activate 
and Repress Transcription in Yeast” 


Fred Winston 
Harvard Medical School 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Monday, November 5 — 


“Times Scales and Global Modes in Atmospheric Chemistry” 


Dr. Michael Prather 


Earth System Science Dept Univ of California at Irvine 


305 Olin Hall, 12 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 7 


“The Positions and Molecular Details of F Factor Protein-DNA 
Couplings: Writing the Kama Sutra of Bacterial Sex” 


Dr. Joel Schildback 
Johns Hopkins University 
Mudd Hall Auditorium, 5 p.m. | 


Thursday, November 8 


“Molecular Motors: Mechanisms of Regulation and Coordination” 


Vladimir Gelfand 


Ph D Professor of Cell and Structural Biology 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Bodian Conference Center, 12 p.m. 
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Neuron, fat cell interaction The current state of DVD 


BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Le1 TER 


may provide key to obesity 


Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in a recent study, have 
demonstrated the ability of fat cells to 
participate ina form of two-way com- 
munication with nerve cells outside 
the brain. This study provides the 
first definitive research that fat cells 
can directly influence the action of 
neurons not located within the brain. 
This has important consequences on 
research aimed at understanding the 
storage and burning of fat, obesity 
and diseases like diabetes, 

Historically, fat cells were only 
known to communicate with neurons 
in the brain by making substances 
that were exported and carried in the 
blood stream. The brain is known to 
control the rate of fate burning and 
respond to signals of this process by 
sending nervous impulses through 
the spinal cord and to the fat deposits 
in the body. The Hopkins study pro- 
vides the first definitive proof that 
nerve and fat cells can communicate 
directly outside the brain. 

“It's been known for a long time 
thatneurons outside ofthe brain com- 
municate to fat cells, but no one has 
thought much about whether fat cells 
can signal back to the neurons,” says 
first author Christine Turtzo, an 
M.D.-Ph.D. candidate at The Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine. “We now have evidence that fat 
cells directly signal neurons and in- 
fluence their behavior. Unless youhad 
both types of cells growing together, 
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Hopkins scientists have shown that neurons communicate with fat cells. 


you would not know.” 

Nerve cells were obtained from rats 
and the fat cells came from mice. The 
fat cells were similar to human fat 
tissue called white adipose tissue, 
which constitutes most of the energy- 
storing fat deposits in human. 

In addition, fat cells were shown 
by the study to affect the ability of 
nerve cells to produce neuropeptide 
Y (NPY), a protein that is strongly 
associated with feeding behavior, 
sexual function, anxiety responses 
and vascular resistance. Turtzo dis- 
covered that nerve cells grown in 
proximity to fat cells produce more 
than seven times the NPY than nerve 
cells grown by themselves. Turtzo also 
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Culbertson immediately gave a 
safety briefing for his guests and 
showed them around. 

Besides delivering a new Soyuz 
capsule, the visitors, especially 
Haignere, arheumatologist, will con- 
duct scientific experiments over the 
next week. They will leave in the old 
Soyuz and return to Earth on Oct. 31. 

That old Soyuzarrivedat the space 
station in April. On board for a one- 
week visit was the world’s first paying 
space tourist, Dennis Tito, a million- 
aire businessman from California. 

Haignere’stripis sponsored by the 
French Space Agency, which 
brokered the commercial deal with 
Russian space officials, She became 
the first Frenchwoman in space in 
1996, when she visited the Russian 
space station Mir for two weeks. 


NASA officials said because . 


Haignere is a professional astronaut, 
she will not have the same restric- 
tions aboard the space station that 
Tito had. Tito spent almost all his 
time on the Russian side of the station 
and ventured over to the U.S. side 
only when accompanied by Ameri- 
can astronauts. 

Culbertson and his crewmates, 
cosmonauts Vladimir Dezhurov and 
Mikhail Tyurin, are scheduled to re- 
turn to Earth via space shuttle En- 
deavour in December. 


NASA's Odyssey space 
craft approaches Mars 


After back-to-back Mars missions 
that ended in failure, a boxy space- 
craft carrying NASA’s hopes for a re- 
versal of fortune hurtled toward a ren- 
dezvous Tuesday with the Red Planet. 

The 2001 Mars Odyssey was sched- 
uled to execute a braking maneuver 
and ease into orbit around Mars fora 
2 1/2 -year, $297 million mission to 
study the makeup of the planet and 
look for frozen reservoirs of water. 

Scientists at NASA’s Jet Propul- 


sion Laboratory expected to know 


within an hour if the maneuver suc- 
ceeded. igh: 

It was certain to be a nail-biting 
moment. The Mars Odyssey, which 
reached Mars after a six-month, 286 
million-mile journey from Earth, is 
the first mission to the planet since 
two NASA failures in 1999. For the 
space agency, the project represented 
a shot at redemption. 

“It’s going to be either a real psy- 
chological boost for all of us or one 


more downer,” said Lou Friedman of 


the Planetary Society, a Pasadena- 


based space exploration advocacy 


eda . gs . 

A spacecraft’s transition from in- 
terplanetary cruising to arrival has 
proved to be one of the most chal- 


lenging phases in the exploration of : 


Mars. — 


In 1993, contact with NASA’s Mars 
Observer was lost as the satellite 
neared Mars, probably after a fuel- 
system explosion. Six years later, a 


found that when insulin was injected 
onto the mixed cultures of fat and 
neural cells the production of NPY 
dropped, but NPY levels were not 
affected in isolated neural cell cul- 
tures. 

“Because insulin doesn’t affect 
these nerve cells, but does affect fat 
cells, we believe the insulin is acting 
on the fat cells, which in turn affect 
the neurons,” Turtzo explained. 

Based on the results of this study, 
the Hopkin’s scientist claim that NPY 
is secreted from nerve cells outside 
the brain to prevent fat deposits from 
being consumed by the body, and 
that the fat cells are apparently par- 
ticipating in the regulation ofthe NPY 
levels. 

“The effects of NPY outside the 


, brain make sense with what we know 


mix-up between English and metric | 


units in calculating trajectory put the 
Climate Orbiter too close to Mars, 
causing it to burn up in the atmo- 
sphere. The Polar Lander vanished 
three months later, probably because 
a software error caused it to plunge to 
the surface. 

The back-to-back losses in 1999 
underscored the difficulty of getting 
to Mars: Fewer than one-third of the 
30 missions launched to the planet by 
the United States and other countries 
since 1960 have succeeded. 

The two botched missions also 
forced the space agency to scale back 
what had been an ambitious program 
to explore the planet. 

Originally, Odyssey was supposed 
to bejoined bya spacecraft that would 
put a rover on the surface of Mars. 
But the lander was scrapped, leaving 
Odyssey to wendits wayaloneto Mars 
after its launch last April. 

To avoid another fiasco, NASA 
added staff, did extra checks on soft- 
ware and took precautions to preventa 
repeat of the English-metric mix-up. 

Despite the recent failures, NASA 
has continued to explore Mars from 
orbit via the Global Surveyor, which 
arrived in 1997 and has transmitted 
thousands of highly detailed images 
ofthe Martian surface and dust storms 
in its atmosphere. 

Odyssey was equipped with two 
instruments to map the distribution 
of minerals and search for water 
across the dusty surface of Mars. Liq- 
uid water is considered a necessary 
element for life; finding reservoirs 
could help determine whether life ever 
existed on the Red Planet. 

A third instrument was designed 
to measure radiation on Mars and 
how that might endanger humans if 
theyare ever sentto explore the planet. 
Odyssey — a box seven feet long, 5 1/ 
2 feet tall and 8 1/2 feet wide, with a 
19-foot solar panel and antennas — 
was also designed to help pick land- 
ing sites for future missions, includ- 
ing twin rovers NASA intends to 
launch in 2003. 
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about it in the brain,” says Lane, who 
oversaw Turtzo’s research. “In the 
brain, high levels of NPY cause ani- 
mals to eat ravenously, and in the 
periphery itseems to block the mobi- 
lization of fat. If you’re eating, you 
don’t need to burn stored fat.” 
According to Daniel Lane, Ph.D., 
lead investigator of the study and pro- 
fessor of biological chemistry at the 
Hopkins Institute for Basic Biomedi- 
cal Sciences, the fats cells are also 
secreting acompound, yet to beiden- 





“We now have 
evidence that fat cells 
directly signal neurons 
and influence their 


behavior.” 
DR. CHRISTINE TURTZO 





tified, that is affecting the nerve cells. 
He believes that human neural and 
fat cells might be similarly affected. 

Some of the problems associated 
with obesity appear to stem from the 
extensive saturation of fat deposits in 
the abdomen with nerve cells com- 
pared with fat found elsewhere in the 
body. 

“We don’t know why the two dif- 
ferent types of fat cells behave differ- 
ently, but we know that fat in the 
abdomen has a greater amount of 
nerves associated with them,” said 
Turtzo. 

“Cross-talk between the neurons 
and the fat cells in the abdomen may 
be particularly important in control- 
ling what these fat cells make and 
secrete,” says Lane. “Many investi- 
gators believe that these secreted fac- 
tors act on liver function in a man- 
ner, as yet unknown, to promote the 
onset of Type 2 diabetes, for example. 
Our approach may well shed light on 
these issues.” 

“If you can control what the fat 
cellis doing then youmight beable to 
control the problem [of obesity],” 
Lane said. The study was reported on 
Oct. 16 in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, an online 
journal. 


* ADVERTISEMENT* 


WOMEN - EARN $3,000 - $4,000 AS AN EGG 
DONOR - HEALTHY, MATURE, AGE 20 - 29, 
AVERAGE WEIGHT, DONATING EGGS FOR 
AN INFERTILE COUPLE MEDICAL/LEGAL 


EXPENSES PAID PLUS $3,000 - $4,000 
COMPENSATION FOR A TWO WEEK 
PART-TIME COMMITTMENT. : 
CONFIDENTIALITY AT ALL TIMES. CALL 
FAMILY BUILDING CENTER, INC. 
410-494-8113 - TOWSON, MARYLAND 








| bout nine months ago, I 
wrote an article about 
DVDs, their basic tech 
| nology, and the benefits 
and disadvantages asso- 
| ciated with them. DVD can no longer 
be considered an emerging technol- 
ogy or even a new technology. They 
have gained so much acceptance in 
| just the last few years that it is really 
| interesting tolookathow far the com- 
mercial DVD format has changed. 
| When DVDs first hit the retail 
movie market, they boasted the op- 
portunities for so many exciting ex- 
| tra features. In reality, the first fea- 
| tures were only an introductory 
| menu, the ability to jump between 
| chapters, and of course digital en- 
| coding of picture and sound. But the 
quality of early DVD digitization was 
generally poor. DVDs just didnft 
bring much more to the table than 
VHS besides a hefty price tag. Even 
laser discs were better: youcouldjump 
to any frame you wanted. 

Sometimes it seemed that publish- 
ers putthe discs together without even 
thinking. For example, my first copy 
of Seven on DVD was split up onto 
both sides of the disc. Thatis right, in 
| amovie as intense as Seven, you have 

to get up in the middle and flip over 
the disc. Needless to say, I have since 
obtained the “New Line Platinum 
Edition” DVD of the film. 

The high price of DVDs was pro- 
hibitive for consumers. Yes, the qual- 
ity was getting better, but was it really 
worth five to twenty more dollars a 
film? If DVD usage rise, and establish 
itself as a formidable competitor to 
VHS, publishers would have to start 
increasing the value of the product. 

The first major addition to the for- 


basic enough, but this increased the 
ease of use tremendously. No longer 
would viewers be forced to deal with 
chapter numbers. They could now 
associate different scenes with de- 


picture or short video clip. 
As newer double-layered and 


able, publishers were able to fit more 
on them. Theystarted including com- 
ing attractions for new movies, which 


house or generate ad dollars from oth- 
ers. Next came information about the 
film on the DVD, including cast and 





mat was the chapter list. It sounds | 


scriptive titles and, in some cases, a | 


double-sided DVDs became avail- | 


could benefit their own publishing | 


crewbiographies / filmographies and 
thein-theaters and on-television pre- 
views of the movie. New DVD-ROM 
features began to be associated with 
cinema discs like the script on the 
movie or an archived version of its 
official website also on the disc. 

But the crucial additions that have 








Pop TECH 


made DVDs such a popular medium 
for purchasing were the video add- 
ons. Behind-the-scenes documenta- 
ries, deleted scenes, and music videos 
are what consumers have come to 
automatically associate with DVDs. 
Another popular feature is the com- 
mentary track that the DVD seemed 
destined for. 

Since the format handles audio and 
video tracks separately, it opens the 
door for easy integration of foreign lan- 


guage dubbingandcommentarytracks. 
The only issue that arises here is the 
limited memory capacity of the disc. 
The other major push to the DVD 
format has been advertising. Each new 
major release is treated as an event, 
second only to opening night in the 
theaters. A good example of this was 
the recent release of Star Wars: Episode 
I, that was promoted for at least two 
weeks on radio, television, and the web. 
These new “special edition” sets 
include hours of bonus footage, mul- 
tiple discs, and more extras than one 
person really has time for. But all this 
does indeed justify the added price to 
the product. No VHS copy will ever 
be able to contain as many bonuses as 
a well-executed DVD can. It’s even 
more interesting to note that deleted 
scenes have become so popular as a 
result of the DVD, that they are now 
being included on certain video cop- 
ies of films too. As DVD sales have 
been skyrocketing, VHS sales have 
been tapering off, and that format is 
now the one forced to makea change. 





Tunable transistor may 
make computers faster 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A8 
sephson junction. A Josephson junc- 
tionis basically a superconductor ring 


| with a gap in it which is spanned bya 
| thinner piece ofsuperconductor. This 


in turn causes the electricity to flow 
more slowly through the ring than if 
the ring were made up entirely of the 


| one superconductor. 


The Bell Labs researchers essen- 


| tially tuned the device by changing 
| the voltage of current flowing through 
| anelectrode atthe gap. The change in 





voltage caused a connected piece of 
organic material to change from an 
insulator, which slows electricity flow, 


| to a superconductor, which allows 


electricity to flow perfectly. 

These tunable junctions work by 
taking “advantage of the fact that it is 
possible to switch between an insula- 
tor and a superconductor just by 
changing a voltage,” said Dr. J. 
Hendrik Schon, a Bell Labs re- 
searcher. 

Not only is the discovery signifi- 
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All of these issues hinge upon } 
the decoding of the DNA that _ 
comprises the human genome. — 
Join us for a discussion of this widely 
anticipated scientific breakthrough 
that has implications for all of us 


Reception: 6 p.m. ¢ Lecture: 7 | 


Chesapeake Room fy 3n 


The reception and lecture are 
free and open to the 


cant in the realm of circuits, but it 
also has scientific significance in 
that “the strength of superconduc- 
tivity can ... be varied by an electric 
field controlled by a bias voltage 
[making it] possible to study super- 
conducting properties suchas criti- 
cal current and energy gap asa func- 
tion of carrier density without 
changing temperature,” according 
to J. T. Chen, a Professor of Physics 
at Wayne State University. 

However, the application of this | 
technology to making new kinds of 
circuits, such as superconducting cir- 
cuits, which would be more powerful 
than conventional circuits, can not 
be overlooked. 

The research, which wasacollabo- 
rative effort of Dr. Schon, Chrisitan 
Kloc and Harold Y. Hwang Of Bell 
Laboratories and Bertram Batlogg of 
Bell Laboratories and the Swiss Fed- 
eral Institute of Technology (ETH) 
was published the researchin the April 
13, 2001 issue of the journal Science. 
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Yankees cannot be stopped 


he World Series comes a 

bit later than normal this 

year. Due to the one-week 

delay at the end of the 

regular season, this year’s 
fall classic will begin on Saturday, Oct 
27. It was one year ago to that day 
when the New York Yankees won 
their third consecutive championship 
and fourth in the previous five years. 
In a couple of days, they will begin 
their final journey to their fourth 
straight. 

Last week, the News-Letter had a 
chance to catch up with “Saturday 
Night Live” celebrity Horatio Sans. 
The comedian predicted that the Ari- 
zona Diamondbacks would prevail 
over either the Yankees or the Seattle 
Mariners. Maybe Mr. Sans should 
concentrate more on punch lines and 
less on portly prognostications. Al- 
though, to be fair, the stout star grew 
up a Chicago Cubs fan so he might be 
a little confused as to the meaning of 
winning. 

As the Yankees and D-backs pre- 
pare for battle, one thing is for cer- 
tain. The series has a chance of go- 
ing to aseventh game. But this is the 
case only if ace Curt Schilling can 
muster enough courage to continu- 
ally pitch on zero days rest, thereby 
becoming the first and last pitcher 
in the history of the game to start all 
seven games of a World Series. If 
this happens, my prediction is Yan- 
kees in seven. 

However, if the series is played 
under the harsh terms of reality, the 
Arizona ball club will be forced to 
match its entire pitching staff against 
the Yankees hurlers. Certainly, 





Each championship 
parade down 
Manhattan's Canyon of 
Heroes has made me 
more nauseous than 
the one that came the 
year before. 





Schilling is a worthy adversary. 

He has been the best playoff per- 
former in baseball so far this year. 

The problem for the D-backs is 
whom they will be leaning on after 
they use the dandy right-hander. In 
the big game, Randy Johnson is six 
feet and ten inches of underachieve- 
ment. After the “Big Unit” comes 
the very intimidating 19 game loser 
Albie Lopez, followed by Miguel 
Batista. ; 

The bullpen is mediocre. Names 
like Greg Swindell and Brian Ander- 
son make you wonder how Arizona 
got here in the first place. Byung- 
Hyun Kim is a good closer, but he is 
certainly no match for the man the 
Yankees can throw in that depart- 
ment. 

Speaking of the perennial cham- 


pions lets take a look at their staff, 
starting at the bottom. That is, if 
Mariano Rivera can ever be referred 
to as being anywhere but at the top. 
The Yankee stopper is the closest 
thing to “certain” as there has ever 
been in this game. Except for one 
blemish in the 1997 ALDS against 
the Cleveland Indians, over the last 
six years, Rivera plus playoff game 
has equaled a Yankee win. Joe Torre 
has become the Einstein of that for- 
mula. 








JEREMY M. L 
CooL, CALM AND 
COLLECTED 


On numerous occasions Mariano 
Rivera has single-handedly torn up 
“Cinderella scripts” written for teams 
like the Indians, Orioles, Mariners, 
Rangers, Braves, and Mets by basi- 
cally ending the game in the eighth 
inning. 

Setting up Rivera are the righty 
Ramiro Mendoza, and the south- 
paw Mike Stanton. The latter has 
been almost as difficult as Rivera 
over the last several years. Mendoza 
replaced Jeff Nelson, who was re- 
cently victimized by his former 
team, and not surprisingly has 
pitched effectively for the Bronx in 
his new role. 

Here’s a riddle. What do the 
Yankee’s bullpen and starting staff 
have in common? Give up? They’re 
both the best in baseball. Indeed, the 
Yankees can throw four starters 


whom would all be considered aces . 


on many other ball clubs. 
The game one starter will prob- 
ably be Mike Mussina. After getting 
off to a shaky start, the former Oriole 
settled down and delivered the goods 
that the Yankees believed they had 
purchased. The “Moose” is extremely 
capable of going toe-to-toe with 
Schilling. 

This year, Roger Clemens became 
the first pitcher in history to start a 
season 20-1. Clemens did receive 
more support from his offense than 
analcoholicgetsat AA meetings. That 
said, the big Texas idiot does have the 
capability ofbeingasnasty as Mussina 
or Schilling. 

Andy Petite is Mr. Consistency. 
The ALCS Most Valuable Player has 
been one of the most successful pitch- 
ers in baseball over the last six years. 
He almost always puts his team in a 
good position to win the big game. 

The Cuban defector Orlando “El 


Duque” Hernandez may be the only 
question mark. Cominginto the year, 


he was money in the playoffs, with an 


8-1 record. 

However, injuries have hampered 
his season and he has been rather 
inconsistent. I would, however, take 
him over Albie Lopez. 

Let’s review. The Yankees have a 
better starting staff, middle relief, and 
closer than Arizona. This should be 


rather disconcerting for fans of the | 


snakes, considering that pitching is 
their strong suit by a long shot. 

On the position player side, the 
only D-backs player that is capable of 
taking over a game is the classy Luis 
Gonzalez. Each night, Joe Torre will 
fill his lineup card with nine players 
who have this capability. I know 
this because I’ve seen it before. The 
usual suspects are Bernie Williams, 
Derek “Mr. Perfect” Jeter and Tino 
Martinez. Any, if not all of these 
stars may have great series. But the 
Yankees are so tough offensively 
because they continually get major 


production out oflesser-feared pro- | 


ducers. 

Paul O’Neill has been scheduled 
to retire for the last five years. In- 
stead of stopping his career, he ter- 
minates other teams’ seasons by 
getting big hits in big games. Scott 
Brosius was the MVP of the 1998 
classic. 

Chuck Knoblauch and Shane 
Spencer have delivered huge blows 
over the last several years, while 
rookie Alfonso Soriano practically 
ended the ALCS with his game four 
winning two-run homer. The Dia- 
mondbacks position players can- 
not match the Bronx Bombers’ tal- 
ent or clutch ability. 

The ALCS was touted as a battle 
between two immovable forces. The 
Yankees were a team that seemingly 
won the big games every year while 
the Mariners were a team that seem- 
ingly won every game this year. 

The results couldn’t have been any 
clearer. The Yankees pitching stymied 
the best offense in baseball, continu- 
ally frustrating the M’s with runners 
in scoring position. The vociferous 
bats of Ichiro Suzuki and Edgar 
Martinez made nary a peep as the 
pinstriped arms rolled. 

Meanwhile, the Bombers got the 
diversified production they needed 
and the series never got back to Se- 
attle. This is a pattern that is sure to 
continue into World Series. 

Ifyouhave read any of my insight- 
‘ful columns, you know that I am a 
Mets fan. Accordingly, I do not like 
the Yankees very much. Each cham- 
pionship parade down Manhattan’s 
Canyon of Heroes has made me more 
nauseous than the one that came 
the year before. 

But I do have both of my eyes 
intact and I happen to be a very 
intelligent young man. As muchasI 
would love to see Curt Schilling 
throw 63 consecutive scoreless in- 
nings, I know that he will have ei- 
ther died, or actually have been 
signed by the Yankees, long before 
he threw his final pitch. 

So, better on the mound, better at 
the plate, better in the clutch Yankees 
in five. 





Women's Soccer finishes the week 
with a 2-0 victory and two ties 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
against Gettysburg. Baldwin, just 
prior to her injury, was named Cen- 
tennial Conference Player-of-the- 
Week. 

She scored three goals and con- 
tributed with two assists, in the past 
week’s victories over Western 
Maryland and Washington Col- 
lege. She leads the team with eight 


| 
The team is excited to 
play Gettysburg and | 
think the key to the 
game will be scoring 


first. 
—JEN BALDWIN 


ee 


goals, ten assists, and 26 points, and 

_ ranks third all time in the Blue Jay 
history for freshman point totals. 

_ In regard to her award, Baldwin 

stated, “Awardsand honorslike this 

" areusually the result of goal scoring 

and I suppose my goals were no- 

ticed. Unfortunately, sometimes 

ther players that deserve the rec- 
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The Women’s Soccer team easily defeated Washington College, 2-0. 


_ ognition don’talways receive it, but 


I’m honored that I have.” 

Hopkins is seeded third in the 
playoffs and will be matched against 
second seeded Gettysburg on Sat- 
urday in the semifinals. Gettysburg 
handed the Blue Jays one of their 
three losses of the season and surely 
Hopkins is looking to avenge the 
loss. 


Baldwin noted, “The team is ex- 
cited to play Gettysburg and I'think 


’ the key to the game will be scoring 


first. If we get out to an early lead, 
we will be set.” 

The winner of the Hopkins vs. 
Gettysburg match-up will take on 
the victor of the Franklin and 
Marshall vs. Muhlenberg game in 
the conference final. 





| 
| 
| 
| 











FILE PHOTO 
Field Hockey, 5-3 in Conference play, secured the third seed in the Centennial Conference Tournament. 


Field Hockey winning streak 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
season game for the Field Hockey 
team as they played Gettysburg. The 
game was played on Homewood field, 
and was of utmost necessity as it was 
a Conference game. 

Hopkin’s record was at 5-3 in the 
conference, putting them in conten- 
tion. But they had not clincheda spot 
in the weekends playoff tournament. 
If they were to win here against 
Gettysburg, they could do just that. 

The tone and tension of the game 
set, it remained this way as neither 
teamed scored in the first half. 

Possession went back and forth, 
and the shot comparison was very 


It was a very 
emotional game, 
especially for the 
seniors. This could 
have been our last 
game, but we pulled 


together. 
—CAMILLE FESCHE 





close. At the close of the half both 
teams seemed winded, but still unde- 
terred. 

Motivated the Jays came out with 
action, they seemed to control the 
game moreand strung together many 
more drives that all ended witha stop 
by Gettysburg. 

Failing to score, there was a sense 
of desperation as the clock continued 
to tick away. 

Hopkins needed to put together 
one more drive and keep the ball at 
the Gettysburg goal, and this is what 
happened. 

Hewitt scored a goal to take a 1-0 
lead with only 54 seconds left. Hewitt 
comments about the goal, “It was just 
in front of the cage. There was just 
one minute left, and I was praying 





that it would go in. There was noth- 
ing in my head, except for the ball 
going into the goal.” 

Gettysburg took a timeout, and 
afterwards hoped to score but with 
the clock continuing to wind down 
Hopkins controlled the ball and 
sealed their place in the postseason. 

Fesche comments, “It was a very 
emotional game, especially for the 
seniors. This could have been our last 
game but we pulled together.” 

The last game of the regular sea- 
son could not have ended any other 
way, as it mimicked the season itself. 
The Blue Jays did start slow this year, 
but when it counted they did what 
was necessary and now havea chance 
to continue their success. 

“The win means so much to us,” 


assures team of a postseason 


_Team salvages season and playoff berth by winning final six games 


said Hewitt, “We were ina hole in the 
beginning of the season, we had to 
win, for the seniors it was a must win, 
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and we are very excited.” 


The Blue Jays will have their chance 
to shine, the Centennial Conference 
tournament begins this weekend. 
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elegant photo? 


_ Be more than just a fan 
Be aco-worker. Take the plunge. 
Write for Sports. Call 6-6000 and ask 
for Dave or Ron oremailusat _ 

News.Letter@jhu.edu. 


you ab olutely enam 'y 
“Cool, Calm and Collected”? Are you” 
amazed by Jeremy Liff’s stunning, yet - 
























* Advertisement* 


Wanted! Spring Breakers! 
Sun Coast Vacations wants to send you on Spring Break 


to Cancun, the Bahamas, Jamaica, or Mazatlan 
FOR FREE! 
To find out how, 
call 1-888-777-4642 or e-mail 
sales@suncoastvacations.com 


SPRING BREAK PARTY! 
Indulge in FREE Travel, Drinks, Food, and Parties 
with the Best DJ’s and celebrities in Cancun, Jamaica, 
Mazatlan, and the Bahamas. Go to StudentCity.com, 
call 1-800-293-1443 or e-mail sales@studentcity.com 








We’re not like every 
other high-tech company. 


We're hiring. 


No one told you the hardest part of being an engineer would be finding 
your first job. Of course, its still possible to get the high-tech work 
you want by joining the U.S. Air Force. You can leverage your degree 
immediately and get hands-on experience with some of the most 
sophisticated technology on earth. To find out how to get your career off 
the ground, call 1-800-423-USAF or visit our Web site at airforce.com. 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 
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Student athlete of the week: 
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An NCAA berth seems in store for the Blue Jays who, at 7-0, remain atop the Centennial Conference standings. 


Men’s Soccer ranked No. 13 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

ing offensive effort, the defense also 
proved extraordinary, holding 
Dickinson to just four shots, com- 
pared with Hopkins’ 35 offensive 
shots in the game. Freshman goal- 
keeper Gary Kane, Jr. turned in an- 
other dominating performance, play- 
ing 86 minutes in the win. 

As a result of last week’s loss to 
Richard Stockton, the Blue Jays fell 
two spots in the National Soccer 


Coaches Association of America 
(NSCAA) poll. They are now 
ranked No.13 after dropping from 
No.11. 

The Blue Jays’ ranking in the Mid- 
Atlantic Region rankings did not 
change, however, as they remained in 
the No.2 spot behind Messiah who 
also lost last week. 

With their spot in the Centennial 
Conference tournament all but so- 
lidified, the Jays now look to secure 


the top seed in the tournament. 

The Blue Jays could clinch that 
spot and host the tournament with 
two wins to end the season, or with 
one win coupled with Muhlenberg 
victory over Franklin & Marshall last 
night in a game that ended too late to 
be included in this edition. 

Thewinner ofthe conference tour- 
nament automatically receives a bid 
into the Division III NCAA Tourna- 
ment. 





Volleyball peaks at right time 


CONTINUED FROM A12 
When asked about the two upsets, 
Albright said, “We played great. It 
just clicked... Ithink that everything 
came together for really the first time 





allseason.” There is no better time for 
the team to peak than right before the 
playoffs, and it seems that Hopkins 
timed it just right to really turn the 
heat on. 


MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 


For her outstanding play, Miller 
earned Centennial Conference 
Player-of-the-Week. Miller moved 
into sixth place all-time in career kills 
by a Hopkins player, with 813, and 





Everything came 
together for really the 


first time all season. 
— CAT ALBRIGHT 





fifth place in most kills in a season, 
with 373. Miller continues to be a 
source of inspiration for her team. 
“She [Miller] is always a 
leader...she keeps us up and doesn’t 
get discouraged. We'll miss her a lot 


- next year; it will be very strange with- 


out her,” said Albright. Hopkins’ fi- 
nal regular-season game came Oct. 
24 against Western Maryland. A vic- 
tory would ensure a playoff spot, and 
Hopkins’ rightful place among the 


As the playoffs approachthe Volleyball team has stepped up their play. elite four teams in the Conference. 





Cross-Country 


looks forward to 


Centennial Conf. Championships 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


On Sat, Oct. 27, the Johns 
Hopkins Men’s and Women’s 
Cross-Country teams will compete 
in the Centennial Conference 
Championships in Carlisle, Pa. The 
women’s team looks to continue the 
improvement that they have seen 
over the past several years. Theteam 


me SS 
The team has 


progressed nicely 
throughout the year 
and | think we will be 
ready this Saturday to 


race 


HEAD COACH BOBBY 


_ VAN ALLEN 
Jie Sais pe 


has gone from a ninth place finish 
in 1998 to seventh place in 1999 to 
fifth place in 2000. : 
“We have shown consistent 1m- 
provement each year,” Head Coach 
Bobby Van Allen said. “;This year, I 


would like to be able to again im- 


prove.” Van Allen, who is going into 
his third Conference Championships 
as head coach, firmly believes that 
this year’s team is much better than 
last year’s team and expects more out 
of them. 
The problem, Van Allen says, is 


that as the Jays have improved, so has 


the rest of the Conference, with 
Dickinson and Haverford both in the 
top 20 in the nation. Van Allen also 
sees strong competition in 
Gettysburg, which he believes will be 
among the top 25 teams in the next 
poll released. The team hopes to fin- 
ish in the top four teams, and believes 
that if everyone is healthy by the time 
of the meet, third place is a definite 
possibility. Runners Heather Blair, 
Tiffany Miceli, and Hilary Knipe are 
all top contenders that hope to earn 
conference honors. 

“The team has progressed nicely 
throughout the year and I think we 
will be ready this Saturday to race,” 
said Van Allen. 

The men’s team, which has fin- 





ished in fifth place in each of the past 
two years, is shooting for a third or 
perhaps second place finish. Though 
schools such as Haverford, which is 
ranked fifth in the nation, and other 
tough teams such as Gettysburg, 
Dickinson, and Swarthmore, will 
presenta challenge, the team believes 
it can beat most of the teams in the 
field. Steven Chu is looking to earn 
first or second team All-Conference 
honors, and several other runners, 
such as Jamie Parks, David Courson, 
and John Apperson, are top-25 con- 
tenders. 

“Both the men’s and women’s 
teams are ready to run really big races 
and put it all out on the line at this 
meet,” remarked Van Allen. 














Football's 


BY JENNY FARRELLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


“People see my size and the first 
thing they ask me is what position I 
play,” Leif Glynn, an offensive tackle 
on the Hopkins football team, ex- 
plains. “In some ways I get a kick out 
of that attention, but then I just hope 
that people don’t just assume I am 
just some big, dumb guy who just 
eats, drinks, and plays football. 

At 68" and 290 pounds, Junior 
Leif Glynn is definitely a ‘big guy.’ 
But to this computer science major, 
football is just one aspect of his life 
here at Hopkins which he describes 
as “Very challenging but a lot of fun.” 

Leif comes to Hopkins from Cro- 
ton, N.Y. When asked how he got 
started in football he jokes “Well I just 
really like hitting people— it seemed 
like the appropriate sport.” Leif comes 
from a family of talented athletes and 
football players. Heplayed Varsity foot- 
ball and golf in high school. 

After seeing significant time in his 
first two seasons, Leif is a full time 
starter for the Jays. As an offensive 
lineman he has a lot of pride in his 
position saying “If we don’t do our 
job, people get hurt. Of course we are 
out there to win, but we are also out 
there to protect our teammates.” 

His passion is evident when he says 
“I’m an ass kicker before I’m a fit up 
man— believe it ornotthere’salotof 
strategy to playing well on theo-line.” 

Offensive tackle is his favorite po- 
sition because of the competitiveness 
associated with it. “A lot of times I'll 
be blocking the same defensive end 
all game. Things get intense and very 
personal. It’s a one on one combat 
every play.” 

As the least penalized offensive 
tackle for the Blue Jays, Leifis making 
ahuge contribution to their 4-2 record 
and very exciting season. 

He says “Winning the Centennial 
Conference would be the highlight of 
my college career. We are so good 
this year and its great to see our hard 
work from the summer and from 
practice pay off on the scoreboard.” 
He attributes their successful record 
to the fact that they have a lot of re- 
turning starters and also because ofa 
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COURTESY OF LEIF GLYNN 


Offensive tackle Leif Glynn uses his skills to succeed on and off the field. 


strong motivation and positive atti- 
tude among players and coaches. 

“The work ethic of the guys is in- 
credible. Peopledon’trealizehowmuch 
time football really takes up. 1am up at 
the AC at least four hours a day. And 
thenontheweekends, when mostteams 
have a day off, we are there watching 
film, studying technique and working 
on new plays. It really tells you some- 
thing about the players, if they are will- 
ing to give up so much of their college 
life to this sport.” 

Teammates John Baker and Rob 
Heleniak, both seniors, have nothing 
but good things to say about Leif. 
They explain, “At first you don’t real- 
ize the magnitude of his size because 
he’s fluid and coordinated, which 
takes a lot of hard work at that size. 
His athletic ability is what makes him 
so good and it’s why when we watch 
film we constantly see him just blow- 
ing linebackers up. We saw him send 
one guy airborne for like five yards!” 

Despite his football committments, 
Leif is a very successful computer sci- 
ence student with a GPA over 3.0. Heis 
the recipient of numerous academic 
scholarships and loves the opportuni- 
ties that an elite school like Hopkins 
offers. He states “I really enjoy my CS 
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classes here. Like football, it’s challeng- 
ing, but my schoolworkis very reward- 
ing when I finish a program or a 
website.” Leif’s favorite classes so far 
have been Object Oriented Systemsand 
Agent Bases Simulation, both very rig- 
orous upper level courses. 

Aspiring to do upper level com- 
puter science work or web design af- 
ter Hopkins, Leif has a good deal of 
professional experience. Hehas spent 
the past two summers working for 
Digital Bungalow, one of the top web 
design firms in the nation. One of the 
things Leif enjoys most about playing 
football is the commradery and 
friendships that have developed 
among his teammates. 

He states, “My best friends at 
Hopkins play on the offensive line 
with me. We play together, have 
classes together and hang out to- 
gether. We are always having a great 
time whether its watching the tradi- 
tional pre-game Varsity Blues or go- 
ing out on the weekends.” 

It is clear that although Leif Glynn 
definitely looks like the sterotypical 
football player, he, by no means, fits 
into this mold. Both on the field and 
in the classrooms Leif’s competitive 


spirit leads him to great success. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The Arizona Diamondbacks have reached the 
World Series in there fourth year of existence, 
one faster than the previous record held by the 
Florida Marlins. 
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MIKE FISCHER/ NEWS-LETTER | 


The Volleyball team defeated both Gettysburg and Franklin & Marshall. 


Volleyball upsets 
top Conf. teams 


BY JUSTIN KOSORIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


The Blue Jays rounded out another 
week of tough matches, winning both 
home games against Gettysburg and 
Franklin & Marshall. Both matches 
were must-wins for the Jays, who 
stepped up and upset two of the best 
teams in the conference. 

The wins put the Jays ina position 
to clinch a playoff spot, pending a 
victory over Western Maryland Col- 
lege in the final regular season game 
of the year. 

Gettysburg visited Hopkins on 


Weds*Oct: 17, and:the Blue Jays: 


showed up to play. Upsetting the top 
team in the Conference, Hopkins won 
the match 3-2. 

Senior outside hitter Emily Miller 
recorded double digits in kills and 
digs, while junior middle Liz 
Breese had 16 kills and five blocks.: 
Freshman opposite hitter Erin 
Trish had 20 digs, and freshman 


setter Betsy Baydala had 41 assists 
and 18 digs. 

The win was important, and 
made the next match against 
Franklin & Marshall even more cru- 
cial to win in order to keep playoff 
hopes alive. 

Thus, on Saturday, when Franklin 
& Marshall visited, alarge crowd came 
out to support the Blue Jays who 
played their best game of the season, 
beating the defending champions in 
three straight games. 

Everyone on the team played su- 
perbly. Miller led the coup with 19 
kills, Breese added another 15 kills 


uted 33 assists. 


The freshmen defensive effort was | 
atremendoushelp;Baydalaand Trish | f 


had 15and 10 digs, respectively, while 
freshmen defensive specialists Linda 
Trihn, Katie Davis and Cat Albright 
had 12, nine and seven digs, respec- 
tively. 

CONINUED ON Pace All 





Field Hockey team 
wins sixth straight 


BY SAGAR THAKER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
team proved that they are contenders 
this past week. They extended their 
past week’s two game streak to an 
astonishing six game winning streak 
to improve their overall record to 9- 
8. More importantly, their Centen- 
nial Conference recordis nowastrong 
6-3. 

‘The first game of the past week 
came against Western Maryland Col- 
lege, a game that had been postponed 
previously due to weather. The Blue 
Jays came out powerfully and 
snatched a 2-0 shutout.win. Senior 


Camille Fesche scored both goals in - 


the first half one of an assist by Ashley 
Rollins 

Friday night Eastern Mennonite 
came to Homewood field to face the 
Blue Jays, and rushed out to a 1-0 
lead despite great play anda lead in 
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The Field Hockey team won six consecutive games to end the season. 
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shot advantage by Hopkins. The 
second half changed things around 
as the Blue Jays mentality shifted to 
offense and scored a tying goal at 
the beginning of the half and took 
the lead with another goal by Ashlee 
Duncan. 

The Blue Jays defense played ex- 
traordinarily thereafter and main- 
tained the lead to win the game 2- 
ibs 

Hopkins hosted another game 
the next night versus Muhlenberg, 
who happen to be in the Centennial 
Conference. Kelly Hewitt fired a fif- 
teen yarder straight into the goal 
and that remained the only goal of 
the night. 

The Jays continued their strong 
defensive mindset as they won the 


_game 1-0,andmarked their win streak 


at five. , 

This past Tuesday became the 

stage for the most important regular 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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and four blocks and Baydalacontrib- | 











THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Junior co-captain driver Ryan 
Ford scored three in the final pe- 
riod against Bucknell, solidifying 


| a 10-8 victory and helping the 
| Johns Hopkins Water Polo team 
| capture third at the Collegiate 
| Water Polo Association (CWPA) 
| Crossover Weekend at Princeton 


Oct. 19-21. 
Opening the game with a 3-0 first 


| quarter, the Blue Jays (11-12) con- 


trolled the game, leading 5-2 at half- 
time. Bucknell outscored Johns 
Hopkins 3-1 in the third period to cut 
the lead only to one in the final pe- 
riod. Ford and the Blue Jays re- 
sponded with impressive offensive 
and defensive efforts. 

Ford led all scorers with four goals. 
Freshmen driver Brian Mead and util- 
ity Jim Singleton had two goals and 
three goals, respectively. 

The victory over Bucknell capped 
off a 3-1 weekend in which the Blue 
Jay’s sole loss was to the eventual 
champions Navy. 

Johns Hopkins opened the tour- 
nament against Slippery Rock. De- 
spite a lackluster performance, the 
Blue Jays managed to pull out a 6-3 
victory. 

“We didn’t play well at all against 
Slippery Rock,” said Ford. “No one 
came to play or put in much effort. 
We were just fortunate that we 
weren't playing a higher seeded 
team.” 

But the Blue Jays stepped it up 
against Penn State Behrend, hand- 
ily defeating them 11-2.Sophomore 
driver Matt Shindel led the attack 
with four goals. Sophomore drivers 
Jared Blutzner and Sajod Moradi 
each contributed two goals each, 


heehee 


Hopkins offense. 

“We did everything that we wanted 
to do against Penn State Behrend,” 
Ford said. “We started the game get- 
ting out to a comfortable lead and we 
kept our defense consistent. We shut 
them down and never lost our inten- 
sity.” 

In the third round, the Blue Jays 
would lose to an overpowering Navy 
team, 10-4. Johns Hopkins could only 
play catch up after falling behind in 
the first quarter 3-0. 

“We showed a lot of endurance 
and toughness against Navy,” junior 





We are a Division I- 
caliber team. This 
ranking shows people 
not to think that we're 
just an average team. 
We are doing well and 
we have the talent to 


continue to do well. 
—PAUL RAMALEY 





co-captain driver Paul Ramaley said. 
“Even though we were down, we were 
able to hold them to only one coun- 
terattacking goal in the first half, 
something thatis very difficult against 
such a strong team.” 

Earlier in the week, Johns 
Hopkins was named the No. 2 team 
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The Water Polo team finished the weekend with three wins and oneloss. 


in the CWPA Division III poll, an 
unprecedented distinction for the 
Blue Jays. The ranking represents 
the highest ever by Johns Hopkins 
and the highest ever by an eastern 
school. 

“Wearea Division |-caliber team,” 
Ramaley said. “This ranking shows 
people not to think that we’re just an 
average team. We are doing well and 
we have the talent to continue to do 
well.” 

Johns Hopkins will next play in 
the ECAC championships Oct. 26- 
28 at Harvard. The Blue Jays will 
face teams from the North, all pro- 
spective first round opponents for 
the Eastern Championships held in 
November. 

“This weekend will be important 
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After finishing the regular season with an impressive 11-3-1 record, Women’s Soccer heads into the playoffs. 


Semifinals up next for W. Soccer 


BY MIKE MASTRANGELO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTEeR 


After two convincing victories last 
week over Western Maryland and 
Bryn Mawr for the Women’s Soccer 
team, the Lady Jays were pitted against 
stiffer competition, in that of Mary 
Washington College. Inthenon-Con- 
ference game, Hopkins just could not 
get anything started offensively, re- 


_ sulting ina0-0 draw. Inthe final game 


of the season, the Blue Jays only 
needed to.tie Franklin and Marshall 


_ to secure a playoff spot. 


The Lady Jays enjoyed their third 


| consecutive victory, as they outplayed 


Washington College into a 2-0 final. 
Freshman midfielder Kathleen Turley 
found the back of the Washington 


HOWE 


WEST OR ’ 
Washington College — 


seemed to be a defensive 
match. Bhi 4 

Turley’s goal, her third ofthe year, _ 
was offa feed from freshman forward 
Jen Baldwin. Just eight minutes later, 
junior midfielder Jill Minger assisted 


458 P| 


i 


Baldwin in giving Hopkins a com- 
fortable 2-0 lead. 

Baldwin’s goal was her eighth on 
the year, while her assist gave her a 
school season record with 10. Split- 
ting the time in goal were junior Sh- 
annon O’Malley and sophomore 


_ Annie Adamczyk, both receiving 


credit for Hopkins’ ninth shutout of 
the season. The Blue Jays rode the 2- 
Olead out to the final buzzer, improv- 
ing their record to 11-3-1. 

Against Mary Washington, defen- 
sively, the Blue jays were stellar. 
Sophomore Annie Adamczyk made 
two key saves in goal one wasasliding 
stop in overtime, preventing a Mary 
Washington victory. Adamczyk split 
the time in the net with junior Shan- 
non O’Malley, who recorded one 
save. 

Although the Blue Jays took 13 
shots, they were a bit flat offensively 
and never really managed a good scor- 
ing opportunity. Mary Washington, 
on the other hand, gave Hopkins a 
scare when they blasted a shot into 
the post, before the Blue Jays were 


able to get the ball out of the zone. 


The tie gave Hopkins an 11-3-2 


_ record overall before heading to’ 
-. Lancaster, Pa. to take on the Diplo- 
College net 48 minutes into what — 


mats of Franklin and Marshall. 
In Lancaster on Tuesday the Blue 


Jays struck first when junior 


midfielder Jill Minger put an unas- 
sisted shot into the back of the net 


' within the first five minutes of the 


This was Minger’s fourth goal of 
the season and the 18th of her career, 
ranking her fifth in Blue Jay history in 
point total with 47. Unfortunately for 
Hopkins, it was only three minutes 
later when the Diplomats evened the 
score at one. 

Once again, the goal tending was 


The team is excited to 
play Gettysburg and | . 
think the key to the 
game will be scoring » 
first. If we get out to an 
early lead, we willbe « 
sath Ke 
—JEN BALDWIN 





Wy. 


instrumental in the victory, as” 
O'Malley recorded eight saves for the 
Blue Jays. Although Hopkins did not. 
win, the tie put their record at 11-3-3 
on the season. This qualifies the Blue 
Jays for the Centennial Conference 
pleads ny 
The Blue Jays hope that the in- 
jured Baldwin will be ready to play by 
Saturday in their first playoff game 
ConTINUED ON PAGE AIO 
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for us to see how we will stand 
against the stronger Northern 
teams,” Ramaley said. “To do well, 
we need to continue to stay focused 
and to keep up the enthusiasm.” 


Men's 
Soccer 
defeats 
Dickinson 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


After losing to Richard Stockton 
last week, the Blue Jays regained their 
winning form this week with avictory 
against Centennial Conference op- 
ponent Dickinson College. They de- 
feated Dickinson bya score of 5-0 on 
Saturday in Carlisle, Pa. 

The win improved their overall 
season record to 13-2 and their con- 
ference record to 7-0. After facing 
Gettysburg last night, the Men’s Soc- 
cer team will conclude the regular 
season on Saturday at 7 p.m. when 
they battle Franklin & Marshall at 
Homewood Field. 

The Blue Jays realized they faceda 
tough task rebounding from their 
devastating loss to Richard Stockton 
last Wednesday and coming back with 
a strong performance against 
Dickinson. 

“We were coming off a tough loss 
to in a hostile environment so we 
needed to battle hard and show why 
we are ranked in the top 20 teams,” 
says senior forward/midfielder Paul 
Galli. 

Against Dickinson, the Blue Jays 
did just that. They jumped to an early 
lead and never looked back as they 
dominated in virtually every aspect 
of the game. 

“Whenever we are able to come 
out early and score a quick goal it 
frustrates the other team,” says Galli. 
“No team wants to lose on their home 
turf so that is an added advantage 
because the other teams panic when 
they’re down.” 

’ Senior midfielder Ryan Kitzen 
started the scoring against Dickinson 
just 10 minutes into the match when 
hemadean unassisted goal to give the 
Blue Jays the lead. Just 17 minutes 
later, junior defender Matt Weill sent 
a pass to senior forward/midfielder 
Paul Galli for the goal and the 2-0 
lead. 

The onslaught of goals continued 
when the Jays scored three minutes 
laterwhen senior forward Matt Doran 


_| took Williams’ corner kick and 


headed it into net for the goal. 

Freshman midfielder Doug Pol- 
lack scored the Blue Jay’s next goal in 
the 37th minute to give the Jays a 
commanding four-goal lead. In the 
82nd minute, freshman midfielder 
David Walsh passed to junior 
midfielder Daniel Brienza for the fifth 
and final goaloftheday. = 

In addition to the Jays’ outstand-— 
CONTINUED ON PaGEAII 
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FOCUS 


It’s an offer you can’t refuse. This week, 
we look at the lovably crafty devils 
of organized crime in our Mafia Focus. Crime 
pays so well when it’s for a noble cause, It’s 
all about the family. Really.» B2 
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Get ready for the PhiPsi 500 on Saturday. 
We've also got some info on Meningitis and 
the PSI Net stadium. + B3 





























Check out our in-depth research into 
relationships and underwear. +B4 & B5 


And we've got two brand new Hopkins 
hotties for you to check out! -B6 
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It was a beautiful day in Baltimore when U2 
came to the Baltimore Arena, while Charles 
Donefer gets rubbed the right way by New 
York rock group The Strokes. - B7 













Brian Udoff explores the downside of digital 
photo, musical revolutionary Pierre Boulez re- 
leases two new CDs and Death Cab for Cuties 
continues to develop their wistful sound. + B8 








BY CHARLES DONEFER 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


1955 was a banner year for fast 


food. In California, Ray Kroc founded 
McDonalds, the chain that people 
around the world associate with 


American cultural hegemony as 
much as with the Big Mac. That same 
year, the first Waffle House opened 
in Avondale Estates, Ga. While Rus- 
sians line up around the block in the 
bitter cold for McNuggets and Quar- 
ter Pounders with Cheese, Waffle 
House has not spread far beyond its 
native south, which really is the rest 
of the world’s loss. 

As a northerner, Waffle House 
did not enter my consciousness un- 
til July, when a Floridian suggested 
that we stop at one on the way back 
from atrip to Philadelphia. Weather 
and fatigue made me miss my first 
opportunity to eat at a Waffle 
House, but I finally got the chance 
to go recently. 

It was one of those picture-perfect 
October days thatare perfect for driv- 
ing with the windows rolled down, 
letting the warm, crisp air hit your 
face while watching the leaves begin 
to turn color. Three of us embarked 
onourjourney in theearly afternoon, 
choosing to take U.S. 40 all the way 
up to the nearest location, 50 miles to 
the north. Partially, this was because 
I didn’tknow where on U.S. 40 it was, 
but also because the road was not 
another boring, limited-access high- 
way with nothing buttrees and sound 
barriers to look at. Quite the con- 


trary, U.S. 40 has more then its share 
of sleazy motels, adult video.stores, 
} truck stops, diners and other busi- 









LENDAR- 


Check out this weeks calendar section for ev- 
erything from lectures to Halloween activities. 







night at the Meyerhoff this Friday night, Oct. 
26, with Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 3 
and the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, along 
witha free post-concert reception. $10 stu- 
dent rush tickets available!+ B10-11 













QUIZ 
Last week was a big disappointment for the 
QM— nobody knew enough about the fe- 
male species to win her Sugar and Spice Quiz. 
But she’s back again this week with some 
questions about men which, since she isn’t 
‘one, aren't too hard. So give ita shot; maybe 
ee en ween! B12 













~ Athome with nothing to do this weekend? 


Celebrate the end of midterms with a relaxing” 


nesses you won't find at the mall, 
suchas the World’s Largest Post Card 
Shop in Aberdeen, which I assume 


carries cards featuring pictures of 
more interesting locales then that of 


the store itself. 

For the more time-pressed poten- 
tial patron of Waffle House, just take 
Interstate 95 to MD 272 South. Waffle 
House is on the corner of MD 272 
and U.S. 40, in the town of North 
East, Md.; which is nestled between 
Havre de Grace and Elkton. 

The Waffle House itself is a small 
structure with approximately the di- 
mensions of a classic New Jersey 
diner, or perhapsailittle smaller. Pull- 
ing into the parking lot, Inoticed that 
there were double-length parking 
spots next to a sign explaining that 
| theywere for RVsand trailers. Maybe 
it’s because I haven’t traveled exten- 
| sively in the south, but this seemed 
| strange to me. 

Inside, things got more interest- 


The Godfather Inilogy:€ 


BY PETER ZOU 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 
The Godfather saga, arguably 
the greatest story of all time, 
describes the successful yet 
decadent world of a powerful 
Mafia family. Not only is it a 
compelling drama and tragedy 
of “the Mafia,” it is a classic part 
of American heritage in provid- 
ing a philosophy of life. It has 
brought to the learned world a 
dark, Machiavellian and poetic 
lifestyle, which has influenced 
generation after generation. For 
those of you who have not yet 
experienced The Godfather, itis 
an epic about Don Vito 
‘Corleone, the most brilliant 
man to have graced written page 
and silver screen. Born Vito 
Andolini, the Godfather was 
forced out of Corleone, Italy, as 
a little boy, after a death sen- 
tence was put on him by the 
local Mafia. He fled to America, 





that grew into an entire syndi- 
cate of importing, gambling, 
prostitution and political influ- 
ence. He was a man who real- 
ized that he himself could pro- 
videa greater service the people 
around him than any form of 
government — and through 
this realization came the for- 
mation of a Mafia, a collective 


COURTESY OF HTTP:/MPTV.COM 
starting an olive oil company This guy will shoot you in the eye. 


ing. Since waffles aren’t finger food, 
there is no drive in; so we sat down at 
a booth. Coincidentally, all of the 
booths in this particular location were 
for two people, so we had to pull upa 
chair. Are Waffle House’s main cli- 
entele couples and loaners? Inquir- 
ing minds (and confused Yankees) 
want to know. 

Once we sat down, we were visu- 
ally assaulted by the menu. A single 
piece of yellow laminated paper, ev- 
ery inch of which is taken up by tiny 
pictures of food, prices or obscure 
facts, such as the number of Waffles 
served since 1955, which is 
418,761,300. 

Clutter aside, the menu had vari- 
ety well beyond any “fast food” res- 
taurant. At Waffle House, onecan get 
hash browns prepared seven differ- 
ent ways — a plate with all seven 
(scattered offthe grill, smothered with 
onions, covered with cheese, 
“chunked” with ham, topped with 
chili, diced with tomatoes and “pep- 
pered” with jalapeno peppers) will 
set you back $4.10. For $9.20, the big 
spender can get two whole sirloin 
steaks. If you’re in the mood for 
breakfast, $6.05 buys you two eggs, 
grits, toast, jelly, a waffle, two sausage 
patties and three bacon strips. The 
ambulance to the hospital for acute 
cardiac arrest is extra. 

I had a strawberry waffle, 
scrambled eggs, grits, toast, bacon 


For the princely sum 
of $21.47,the three of 


leave us standing in 
front of the restaurant 
discussing how fat 
and unhealthy the 
meal made us feel. 





and Coca-Cola, which, according 
to the encyclopedic menu, is 
“America’s freshest,” whatever that 
means. The Coke is bottomless, as 
is the iced tea and coffee, which is a 
good thing, since there is a lot of 
grease to cut, no matter what you 
order. 

After about ten minutes ofhungry 
anticipation, our meals arrived. The 
centerpiece of my order, the waffle, 





NEWS-LETTER 


“Tf the assertion 


fails, you die.” 


—Computer Science Professor 
David Yarowsky 





HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS- LETTER 


The Waffle House of North East, Maryland is a beacon to grease- -seekers who need a break from I-95. 


was not what I expected. Nota fluffy, 
Belgian-style waffle served in diners, 
the Waffle House waffle was flatter 
andhad more square depressions, like 
an Eggo the size of the plate. Piled on 
top of the waffle was a large heap of 
hot strawberry sauce and whip cream 
in the shape of two eyes anda smiling 


~-> ep mouth. 
us ate enough food to 


The portions were not excessive, 


“but most Waffle House dishes come 


with multiple sides, so there is little 
chance of leaving with room for des- 
sert. 

The food was filling, but of medio- 
cre quality. Itwas passable and greasy: 
comfort food that was made for late 
night gorging, but nothing thatwould 
merit a mention in Zagat’s. Waffle 
House has mastered greasy and sweet 
tastes and not much else — the liberal 
application of salt improves most of 
the food immensely, especially the 
grits and hash browns, which my 
friend ordered with cheese, but came 
with a chunk or two of ham at no 
charge. 

I had the opportunity to get up 
from our booth to explore the rest of 
the restaurant. The jukebox was of 
particular interest. Along with the 
expected pop, rock and country hits, 
there were overa dozen Waffle House- 
related songs, with titles such as “See 


itome of manliness? 


group ofemployees whose pur- 
pose was to gain profits and to 
aid those within this brother- 
hood. His family, or organiza- 
tion, rose to the top of the un- 
derworld and achieved a 
magnificent reign of power. 

The Godfather Part I detailsa 
great Mafia-war which brings 
forth the shifting of power from 
Vito Corleone to his youngest 
son, Michael. The successor 
turns out to be equally as cun- 
ning as his father, if not more 
so, and regains the family’s 
status as top of the under- 
world. 

The Godfather Part II tells the 
story of Vito Corleone’s youth 
and his rise to power, and also 
the beginnings of Michael’s 
command of the family, He is 
set on making the family legiti- 
mate in all business operations 
by shifting business ventures 
from New York City to Las Ve- 
gas. Though unsuccessful, he is 


able to plant thorough footing 
in Nevada andis able to quiet all 
enemies against the family. 

The third and final Godfather 
movie skips forward in time, 
to an older Don Michael 
Corleone, still struggling to 
validate the family business. 
He faces other troubles with 
his rebellious daughter and 
nephew. In the end, the ulti- 
mate goal of making the fam- 
ily business legitimate is suc- 
cessful, but not without a dire 
sacrifice. Finalizing the series 
is the succession of Michael’s 
nephew Anthony as head of 
the family. 

The main theme of the God- 
father movies centers on their 
superiormasculine ideal, whose 
Machiavellian stop-at-nothing 
tendencies make them success- 
ful. This rule applies to all three 
dons. The ending to all three 
movies implies this exact point, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B2 


You at Waffle House” and “Make 
Mine With Cheese.” I was tempted to 
surrender a quarter to the jukebox in 
an attempt to further immerse myself 
in the Waffle House experience, but I 
demurred when I realized that play- 
ing “Waffle House Homecoming” 
would not endear me to the staff, who 
have probably heard the songs a few 
too many times before. 

Ialready thought I was on my wait- 
ress’ bad side, since she gave us the 
check along with our order. Not 
knowing that this is how they do things 
at Waffle House, I thought that she 
was trying to rush me out of the res- 
taurant. I was afraid she didn’t take 
kindly to my notepad, on which I was 
furiously writing things such as “ev- 
eryone here has a southern accent” 
and hiding it when she came near our 
table. 

Of course, my paranoia over the 
notepad and the check was based on 
what I had heard about Waffle 
House from southerners-who had 
grown up eating there. One of the 
things I had heard that contributed 
to my perception of Waffle House 
employees as “you ain’t from 
around here, are ya, boy” types are 
stories of racial discrimination. 
While the wait staff was all white, 
there was an African-American man 


in the restaurant, which contra- 
dicted what I heard. Still, inside the 
former Confederacy, where most of 
the locations are, things may have 
been a bit different. 

For the princely sum of $21.47, the 
three of us ate enough food to leave us 
standing in front of the restaurant 
discussing how fat and unhealthy the 
meal made us feel. Getting that much 
passable food for that little money 
went quite a way to restoring my con- 
fidence in corporate America. 

The day that Waffle House offers a 
Tandoori Chicken wrap for $6.95 is 
the day I move to Canada. 

Now, this is the point in my re- 
view when I’m supposed discuss 
how Waffle House is a throwback 
to simpler times, representing the 
collective yearnings of patrons and 
owners alike for a simpler time be- 
fore sushi, feta cheese and pad Thai 
hit our shores. I’m then supposed 
to extrapolate that Waffle House is ” 
the physical representation of a 
region’s attempt to cling toa mythi- 
cal lily-white past, complete with 
cheap, basic food and service witha 
smile. lwon’t do that — instead, I’ll 
suggest that you drop by on the way 
to Philadelphia or New York if you 
wantto put your passengers to sleep 
for the rest of the ride. 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MPTV.COM 
Dude, it’s those crazy bastards from the Godfather flicks. Run! 
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.Hemay beamob boss, but he still reads the paper. Nice chest hair, Tony. 











Criminals, yet heroes 


Why America can't get enough of the Mob 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins ‘NEws-LeETTER 


America is obsessed with the Ma- 
fia. Watching characters like Vito 
Corleone to Tony Soprano somehow 
makes us cheer for hired killers as if 
they were the good guys. Why does 
America have this fixation with the 
mob? 

There are many reasons. The Ma- 
fia hero is a different kind of cham- 
pion for America. He isa hired assas- 
sin who will do anything within his 
means to build his power and protect 
his family and interests. Even though 
he is a killer, we view him with awe, 
respect and even envy. 

First, let me clarify that gangster 


These people aren't 


just wandering killers. : 


We are able to identify 
with them because, 
hey, they have families, 


TOO. 





films such as The Public Enemy and 


: Little Caesar are films about hired 


assassins, but they are very different 


- from true Mafia films. Gangster films 


put stress on the individual and the 
gangster hero ischaracteristically por- 
trayedasaman who thinks he is pow- 
erful, but is truly not. As Tom Pow- 
ers, the main character in The Public 
Enemy dies alone ina street gutter, he 
mutters to himself “ain’t so tough.” 
This is a characteristic gangster hero: 
aman who seeks power by becoming 
a gangster, attains a false sense of 
wealth and power and ends up dying 
pathetic and alone. This is very dif- 
ferent from the way we view Mafia 
films and television shows such as 
The Godfather Trilogy, Goodfellasand 
The Sopranos. 

“A man who doesn’t spend time 
with his family can never be a real 
man.” — Vito Corleone, The God- 
father. os 

One of the reasons why America 
loves the mob is because mob films 
areall about family. The latest tagline 
for HBO’s The Sopranos is “Family. 
Redefined.” Family in mafia shows 
and movies ranges from the dysfunc- 
tional family of The Sopranos to the 
tightly knit Corleone family of The 
Godfather. 

_ Although there is turmoil between 
Michael and Fredo Corleone in The 
Godfather II, we are still able to see 
Michael in a positive light, since he is 
the Don and must maintain power 
and respect. The important thing is 
the emphasis on the family. Being in 
the Mafia involves trust in your fam- 
ily. Thus, these people are not wan- 
dering killers. We are able to identify 
with them because, hey, they have 


families, too. Itseems like they're just: 


guys like you and me, trying to male 
aliving. As Michael Corleone explains 
tohis girlfriend in The Godfather, “My 
father is no different than any power- 
ful man, any man with power, like a 


y v 


president or senator.” 

“T believe in America. America 
has made my fortune.” — Bonasera, 
The Godfather 

Another reason why we love mob 
films is because they are patriotic, 
rags-to-riches stories. We sympathize 
with protagonists such as Henry Hill 
from Goodfellas and Vito Corleone 
from The Godfather because they 
climb fromastate of poverty and help- 
lessness to a state of power, influence 
and wealth. 

Corleone is a perfect example of 
this. His family is murdered and he 
comes to the United States in search 
of opportunity and finds it with the 
Mafia. 

Goodfellas shows the rise of Henry 
Hill from a poor boy to an influential 
member of the Mafia. Although it is 
obvious through these films that the 
Mafia is dangerous and should notbe 
taken lightly, the power that the pro- 
tagonists attain is very real, unlike 
those of one-man gangster films. 

“Leave the gun. Take the 
cannoli.” — Clemenza, The Godfa- 
ther. 

“How the fuckam 1 funny? What 
the fuck is so funny about me?” — 
Tommy Devito, Goodfellas. 

America not only loves the mob, 
butalso is able to see it ina humorous 
way. Analyze This, Mickey Blue Eyes 
and Mafia! are.only a few examples. 
Even on The Simpsons, there are co- 
medic mob characters such as Fat 
Tony. These days, to “make someone 
an offer they can’t refuse” holds more 
comedicvalue than intimidation value. 
This is another reason why America 
loves the mob: it can somehow not be 
taken seriously all the time. 

“Kids in school think it’s actu- 
ally kinda neat.” — Meadow So- 
prano, about her father being in- 
volved in the Mafia. 

I have a poster in my room above 
my desk of Al Pacino ina scene from 


eS ee 


We sympathize with 
Henry Hill and Vito 
Corleone because they 
climb from poverty 
and helplessness to 
power, influence and 
wealth. 





The Godfather, about to shoot two 
men. He is about to shoot the men to 
take revenge for the murder of his 
father. There are many emotions that 
the poster conveys: toughness, class, 
danger and power. These heroes are 
certainly not like Superman. At the 
JHU poster sale a couple weeks ago, it 


_ seemed like half of the posters por- 


trayed scenes from Scarface or The 


-Godfather. Mafia heroes have firmly 


implanted themselves in American 
culture and are here to stay. 

“I don’t want to kill everyone, 
Tom. Just my enemies.” — Michael 
Corleone, The Godfather II. 


? 
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with a slight exception in the third 
part, which will be explained later. 
The Godfathers’ style, charm, cha- 
risma, serenity and above all, reason- 
ability, became the epitome of manli- 
ness. To every single male, itscreamed 
out: to be a real man, act like this! 
Never show your emotion to anyone 
outside the family, never make an 
idle threat, always reason with an- 
other and carry yourself with the re- 
semblance ofa don. Nothing crossed 
the line when it came to protecting 
business and the direct nuclear fam- 
ily. 

Many skeptics, antagonists and 


| just plain thickheaded people will ar- 


gue that The Godfather is nothing 
more than the idolization of criminal 
acts, illogical endings and overrated 
BS. For these people, if they can be 
considered human at all, the rest of 
the intellectual world will give you 
the benefit of the doubt and assume 
that you are either inbred or just bor- 
derline retarded. 

The Godfather justifies the need 
for acts that are not necessarily im- 
moral, just illegal and condemned by 
the overwhelming, disorganized and 
ineffective government. Within this 
seemingly chaotic worldalso lies stan- 


The Godfather justifies 
the need for acts that 
are not necessarily 
immoral, just illegal 
and condemned by 
the overwhelming, 
disorganized and 
ineffective 
government. 


dards. The family gained power 
through providing its customers with 
“harmless vices” such as gambling 
and prostitution. It became a politi- 
cal machine through its powerful lob- 
bying and influential ability among 
their business partners and constitu- 
ents. Its activities were for one mo- 
tive:, to result in provisions for their 
future generations. 

The organization provided a safe 
haven ina volatile world. Those within 
the community were protected from 
any outside dangers that encroached 
upon their interests. An ultimate goal 
of the Mafia was to establish set terri- 
tories where unseen and unspoken 
laws were both observed and harked 
upon. These small commurfities 
would rid themselves of nonsensical 
crime because the family could pro- 
vide for everyone in it. There would 
be no need for individual greed. 

However, it is unavoidable to de- 


scribe the family’s practices without 
recognizing their true motivation — 
greed. But this greed leads to many 
other more beneficial habits, such as 
hard work, ambition and the struggle 
for perfection. As the Don explains, 
they do not want to continue this life 
forever, they do not want their chil- 
dren to follow in their footsteps, “for 
itis too difficult a life.” They want to 
succeed in business so that their 
children may grow up in a safe and 
privileged environment: one day be- 
coming doctors, lawyers, and poli- 
ticians — all influential and legiti- 
mate occupations (with the 
exception of the last one.) If greed 
may be condemned as a parental 
figure wanting their children to have 
better opportunities and better lives 
than themselves, then let us all just 
become the most altruistic bastards 
ever. 

With this benevolent mindset, let 
us turn to an explanation for the end- 
ings of Part II and III, which confuse 
many. Viewers and fans shockingly 
cry out in horror as they watch 
Michael kill his brother Fredo in cold 
blood. They ask, how can a man ever 
kill his own blood? The answer is 
simple: Fredo went against the family 
and the business. In the end, the God- 
father must win — and in order to do 
so, he must eliminate all of his en- 
emies (case in point, the ending to 
the first movie.) Michael won, he was 
the Don, he was the man; nothing 
could have been left standing in his 
way, including his brother. 

The ending to the third movie is 
not as easily justified. Michael wins 
by assuming control of the Interna- 
tional Immobiliare, a clean multi- 
million dollar company that made 
the Corleone family completely le- 
gitimate. The Godfather seemingly 
accomplishes his task, but not with- 
out sacrifice — specifically, his 
daughter’s life. Though this actis figu- 


Godfather films: A moral template‘ 
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Secrets make no friends, but they keep you alive. Mum’s the word. Shh. 


ratively out of his hands (though lit- 
erally occurring in his hands), he is 
able to pass on the legacy of the family 
to Anthony and able to provide his 
progeny with the idealized and 
Americanized future. Once again, the 
end justified the means, though 
through harsh cruelty in this in- 
stance. 

To adhere the male superiority 
theme, it is only logical to mention 
the feminine presence. or the lack 
thereof. The role of the female figures 
through Sicilian tradition was to cook, 
clean and care for the children. Busi- 
ness was never discussed with them. 
Men did not expect women to probe 
into matters, and the women did not 
expect much from men. There was a 
definite separation of the sexes. In- 
deed, even the focus of a sexual rela- 
tion with a woman was not condoned. 

Both the firstand second Dons did 


not approve of the glorification of 
sex, because giving into this vice was 
asign ofaman’s weakness. Nullifying 
the influence that a woman had over 
a man was supposed to lead to a 
more focused, invulnerable and 
productive person. Sadly enough, 
this is true hypocrisy that we live in. 

The Godfather provides the ideal 
mold for the strong, astute and ratio- 
nal male figure. It teaches the valu- 
able lesson that nothing in life is free; 
that hard work and dedication will 
justify the end result, no matter what 
the sacrifice. “For all men tragically 
great are made so through a certain 
morbidness,” as Melville once said in 
Moby Dick, all great men must allow 
themselves a certain set of standards, 
however diseased to others, in order 
to succeed. This is the Godfather’s 
template for life. 

Or it could just be a cool movie. 


THE BURNING QUESTION , 





“Since | can’t act, I'd like to be the guy who 
gets shot in his first three seconds on screen - 
there are several in every mafia movie.” 
-Darnell Wilson, junior 


“| would be that chick from Mickey Blue Eyes - 
she’s the only person in the whole film who 
doesn’tgetduped.” 
-Melissa Scholten, sophomore 


"1 would be Henry Hill from Goodfellas, be- 
cause he’s one of the only mobsters to marry a 
nieclewshgiee = 
-Joe Mendelsohn, fifth-year senior 


"would be Tony Soprano, from The Sopranos, 
because he’s from Jersey and Jersey is cool. Go 
-Brett Epstein, sophomore 


“Tony Soprano, just because he’s got sex, 
money, and power.” 
-Pete Dickson, freshman 


“\'m happy with who | am. So there.” 
-Libet Santin, freshman 


_ “Deniro in Casino, because he’s the only one 


that lives.” 
-lan Ross, senior 


“Tony Montana because he doesn’t have any 
attachments and no moral inhibitions at all, 
except he dies in the end.” 


-Katie Singles, freshman 


“Jimmy “the Tulip’ Tudeskey from The Whole 


Nine Yards because he’s a badass and he gets 
to see Amanda Peet’s boobs.” 
-Christian Andersen, freshman 


Say there, Vinny! If you could be any character from a Mafia 
movie or television show, who would you be? | 


“Vito Corleone because he didn’t screw up be- 
fore he died and he had the most power. He _ 
was the coolest one.” ] 


__ Anonymous sophomore 


“Al Capone from The Untouchables, he’s rich 
and he’s powerful. He got whateverhe 
wanted.” 

- Kelvin Chan, junior 


"Probably Meadow Soprano, just because! can 
identify with her life as a college student and 


__ the show’s set not far from where live. Seems 
like a pretty cool life.” 
~ Sarah Dsenor 


"Mafia characters? Cmon, those guys are a 


_ bunch of sloppy lowlives. I'd never be caught 
dead in one of their shoes. Don’t they wear 
_ anything other than jogging suits?” 
- Joseph G,, junior — 





Mafia game indulges fantasy, avoids jail term 


BY LAURA FRAADE-BLANAR 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


For many of us; the word “Mafia” 
does not conjure up images of large 
serious men in dark suits, waiting to 
be introduced as “my associates.” No 
greasy backroom deals are consid- 
ered; the melancholy strains of The 
Godfather theme fail to play in the 
background. Instead we think of the 
popular group game, Mafia, usedasa 
mixer when trying to introduce large 
groups of people to each other. 

The rules are fairly simple. Every- 
one sits in a huge circle and closes 
their eyes. Then one person goes 
around tappinga fraction of the play- 
ers on the back. These are the Mafia. 
One person out of the circle finds 
themselves tapped twice, making 
them the stool pigeon. He must in- 
form the townspeople, i.e. everyone 
who was not tapped, of the identity of 
the Mafia members while not being 
killed himself. After everyone has 
been tapped, the Mafia is told to look 
up, so they will all know who the oth- 
ersare, and then return to their former 
position. The stool pigeon joins them 
as he is pretending to be a Mafioso. 

Then everyone in the circle looks 
up, and they begin to try to figure out 
who is Mafia and who is not. A per- 
son will be formally accused and the 
accusation seconded, They have a 
moment to defend themselves, and 
then everyone votes. According to 


‘ 


these votes, the person either lives or 
dies, the latter meaning they are out 
ofthe game. Everyone then puts their 
heads down again. After a moment, 
the Mafia raise their heads and col- 
lectively point toa village person, kill- 
ing them, before returning to their 
former pose. All the players then 
look up, and once again the villagers 
accuse, and thus the cycle continues. 
The villagers’ goal is to kill all the Ma- 
fia, the Mafia’s goal is to kill all villagers 
and the stool pigeon, and the stool 
pigeon’s goal is to inform on the Mafia 
without being killed himself because of 
his treachery. One group wins when 
they kill the entire other group. 
Strategy obviously depends on the 
person’s group. If you are Mafia, try 
notto move or make any sound when 
you raise or lower your head. The 
most important rule is not to kill the 
person who accused you in a former 
round, as this is just a wee bit obvi- 
ous. Try to enter in the general accu- 
sations but never too loudly or too 
passionately, as attention is the last 
thing you wish to call to yourself. 
Ifaccused, you may want to follow 
one of these three strategies. You 
may vehemently defend your inno- 
cence, calling into account all the 
other justified accusations you made, 
admittedly against perfectly innocent 
townspeople, and accusing the com- 
plainant of being himself a Mafioso. 
You could try to be nice, claiming 
you enjoy the game and hope to con- 


tinue playing. Or, you could quickly 
declare your innocence before the 
charge is seconded, then accuse the 
person next to you, who you swear you 
heard hissing and pointing and mov- 
ing around when all the Mafia mem- 
bers where killing someone. While the 
effectiveness of each of these depends 
largely on their presentation, the third, 
while requiring the quickest response, 
is usually the most efficacious. 

Being a townsperson appears 
easier then it actually is. Usually 
people either say very little, watching 
the fray without joining in, or be- 
come intensely involved, rebuffing 
any accusation and hurling them back 
with exponential force. Both have 
their prosand cons. With the former, 
the game is much more peaceful, and 
a bit of a spectator sport, but there 
remains the possibility of someone 
noticing your silence and using itas a 
basis for an accusation. 

In thelatter, itkeeps the gamelively 


and interesting, but there is a prob- 


ability of being killed by some dis- 
gruntled Mafiosiwho forgot the most 
important rule. If accused, the same 
strategies employed by the Mafia 
work for townspeople as well, though 
they may be able to protest their in- 
nocence with alittle more conviction, 


and will not be tempted to snicker ifthe 


vote’s verdict is innocent. 

If you are stool pigeon, the most 
important thing to do is quickly in- 
form the nearest townsperson of your 


4 


position, so they can defend you if 
you are accused, saying they sit next 
to you and never heard you move 
your head during the Mafia executive 
meeting and you are generally a nice 
and decent person anyway. Theyalso 
act as a useful funnel for the names of 
Mafiosi, so you are not accusing any- 
one but they are being persecuted 
nonetheless. If accused of being a 
Mafia member, ofcourse denyit, but, 
asa last resort, say in slow meanin 
phrases, that you would be very use- 
ful to the group, and are a huge asset 
when it comes to picking out the 
Mafia. If you are playing with a par- 
ticularly slow group of people, move 
your eyebrows meaningfully. It is 
widely considered bad form to claim 
to be a stool pigeon when you are 
actually a townsperson. 

_ The game shows a historical con- 
flict between the accusers and the ac- 
cused. It could well be the Europeans 
accusing witches, and the witches kill- 
ing the Europeans after each accusa- 
tion, or maybe the conservatives try- 
ing to root out the liberals. It merely 
happens to be a conflict between 
Mafia and townspeople; yet a conflict 
with truly humorous and enjoyable 
results. At the very least most people 
learn each other’s names so they can 
accuse each other, and usually humor- 
ous anecdotes and other bonding re- 
sults. Either way the game makes an 
offer that most activities planners and 
new groups just cannot seem to refuse. 


ry 
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Heads Up! program focuses on helping 
young refugees and teaching values 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Looking for a way to get involved 
in service? Scared that you lost all 
Opportunity after the SAC fair at the 
beginning of the year? Are you inter- 
ested in how you can help show other 
countries that in the midst of our na- 
tional struggle, we are still a country 
geared towards helping those in need 
from all over the world? There is an 
amazing program that is in need of 
volunteers. It is called Heads Up! : An 
Enrichment Program for Refugee 
Youth. 

The mission statement of this fairly 
new program is, “To enrich the lives 
of resettled refugee youth in Balti- 
more city by encouraging commu- 
nity involvement, improving English 
literacy, teaching valuable life skills 
and establishing friendships with 
American youth.” 

Heads Up! was began in February 
2001, when volunteers from Johns 
Hopkins collaborated with the 
American Red Cross of Central 
Maryland and the International 
Rescue Committee Baltimore to 
organize this after-school tutoring 
program. The program is geared to 
help the refugee youth become bet- 
ter acquainted with society in 
America, and to help them adjust 
better to school and their new 
homes. The children usually range 
in age from six to 19, andare invited 





to join Heads Up! by the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee Baltimore. 
They come to the United States from 
such countries as Bosnia, Serbia, 
Croatia, Sudan, the Democratic Re- 
public of Congo, Burundi and many 
others. Most of them speak little, if 
any, English when they get here, 
and they are put directly into our 
school system. They come with few 
possessions, and are fleeing from 
violence and possible death. In or- 
der to help them succeed in their 
new home environment, they need 
volunteers like you to reach out to 
them and help them and learn much 
about their lives and cultures from 
their own experiences. 

This after-school tutoring pro- 
gram has two focuses for the volun- 
teers:a one-on-one tutoring program 
and group activity/lesson time. The 
one-on-one tutoring program is a 
little bit more involved, consisting 
of filling out an application and 
going through an interviewand ori- 
entation. Asa tutor, you assist with 
homework, reading, and/or the lit- 
eracy lesson of the day. The second 
program is the group activity and 
lesson time. It has various themes, 
such as the culture, colors or food 
of America. Along with the youth, 
you can participate in singing, mak- 
ing special crafts, decorating cook- 
ies and many other fun activities. 
There are also once-a-month 
projects that you, along with other 


Meningitis an issue 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWSLETTER 


Are the words of this article fading 
into a mass of black smudges to the 
pounding rhythm of your aching 
head? Are you abnormally hot or fe- 
verish? Does your neck feel like you 
just took a lengthy test, the searing 
pain shattering your concentration 
with the slightest neck movement? 

You might have meningitis. 

According to several recent stud- 
ies, the risk for meningococcal infec- 
tion — a cause of the life-threatening 
disease meningitis — is significantly 
higher for college students residing 
in on-campus dormitory housing. 
Freshmen are at a particularly high 
risk of contraction. 

In a recent study conducted by 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (JAMA) 96 cases of men- 
ingococcal disease were identified 
between Sept. 1, 1998 and Aug. 31, 

1999 among college students in the 
United States. Rates were highest in 
the northern and southeastern re- 
gions of the country, which would 
include the state of Maryland. Of the 
96 cases, 31 percent were freshman 
dormitory residents. In fact, fresh- 
man residing in a dormitory were 
threefold as likely to contract the dis- 
ease, a finding that led researchers to 
compare the incidences to those of 
the military. Because of unusually 
close living quarters, both environ- 
ments permit the spread of the dis- 
ease. 

According to a study conducted 
by the CDC and the American Col- 
lege Health Association (ACHA), on- 
campus resident freshmen had an 
annual meningococcal disease inci- 
dence of 4.6 per 100,000. This is by far 
the highest rate of all age groups, ex- 
cepting children less than two years 
of age. 

As for meningitis at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Alain Joffe, 
physician at the Health and Wellness 
Center, said, “My sense is that we get 
a case maybe once a year or maybe 
once every other year, so it’s really 
difficult to spot trends since there’s 
so few cases.” 

Despite the rarity of the disease in 
the United States, it can pose a true 
threat and is easily spread in a dormi- 
tory atmosphere. People can die of 
the infection, said Joffe, since it is a 


blood-born virus and thus can travel 
to the brain. 


Astudyconductedin 1999 ofmen- | 


ingococcal infection and college stu- 
dents in the state of Maryland indi- 
cated that the annual incidence 
among 4-year undergraduate on- 


campus residents was 3.24 per 100,000 | 


as opposed to the general population 


of 18 — 22 year olds at 1.44, Yet, the | 


same study concluded that the men- 
ingococcal vaccine could possibly 
have prevented more than 80% of the 
cases of college students. 

“Every studentin the state of Mary- 
land must have proof of vaccination 
to live on-campus at a state college,” 
said Joffe. “Nevertheless, the vaccine 
only treats the meningococcal strain, 
which is the most common among 
college students.” 

But how does one recognize the 
signs of meningitis? 

“They revery cold-like symptoms: 
fever, headache, stiff neck and, in 
advanced cases, a skin rash,” said 
Joffe. “But a lot of people carry the 
germ in their nose and have no 
symptoms, There’s probably some 
genetic factor so that some people’s 
immune systems are more robust. 
There’s also a variability in the 
strains so that some are more viru- 
lent than others.” 

The 2001 study conducted by 
JAMA identified several risk factors 
for the meningococcal disease: im- 
mune deficiency, recent upper respi- 
ratory tract infection, being of white 
race and exposure to radiator heat. 
Previously identified risks includelow 
socioeconomic status, household 
crowding, exposure to tobacco smoke 
and consistent bar and nightclub pa- 
tronage. However, this current study 
indicates that tobacco smoke expo- 
sure, low socioeconomic status and 
crowing were not evident causes. 

Although its imminence has de- 
clined today, large epidemics of the 
meningococcal infection swept the 
United States until 1944. Epidemics 
of great magnitude still scour devel- 
oping countries where one percent of 
the population is often attacked with 
the virus. 

“(According to studies], it looks 
like what happened is the number of 
meningococcal cases [among college 
students in the U.S.] increased from 
the early to mid-90s and then began 
to decline in the late-90s,” said Joffe. 
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FEATURES 


college, high school and middle 
school students, can participate in 
with the refugee youth to serve the 
surrounding community. Refugee 
and Service-Learning Coordinator 


ier GALES TER a 
yOU Can participate in 


singing, making 
Special crafts, 
decorating cookies 
and many other fun 
activities. 





Josephine Valencia plans to enact 
ideas such as painting an anti-graffiti 
mural, holding a neighborhood 
cleanup and collecting school sup- 
plies to send to children in Malawi in 
Southern Africa. 

The program runs after school 
on Wednesdays from 3 to 5 p.m. for 
elementary age students and on 


UPCOMING HEADS UP! EVENTS 





Halloween Safety & Fun 
Saturday, October 27, 2001 


-Make crafts with the refugee youth that will 
be donated to local hospitals and the Ronald 
McDonald House. 

-Teach the children about safety precautions 
on Halloween. 

-Party with them and learn more about Hal- 
loween in America. 

Meet in front of the MSE Library at 10:30 
a.m., will return by 4 p.m. or earlier. 


Thursdays from 4 to 6 p.m. for high 
school and middle school students. 
The service projects that happen 
monthly will take place on Satur- 
days. The group meets at Patterson 
Park Enoch Pratt Library in south- 
east Baltimore. If you don’t have 
enough time to commit to tutoring 
every week, you can always partici- 
pate in the monthly events. 

Not even a year old, the program 
has already doubled in size. Because 
of the number of interested youth in 
need of tutors and friends here, 
Valencia has plans on organizing an- 
other orientation session for the one 
on one tutoring if there is enough 
interest. “It’s really an amazing expe- 
rience,” she says. “One of our main 
focuses is not only to help the refugee 
youth, but also to encourage them to 
serve their community. It’snotonlya 
program for them, but one in which 
they participate andhelp also.” Heads 
Up! is an amazing opportunity to get 
involved. 

For more information, or to re- 
serve a place in one of the activities, 
contact Josephine Valencia, Refugee 
and Service-Learning Coordinator, at 
Jvalencia@arc-cmc.org. 


Neighborhood Cleanup & 
Community Awareness 
Saturday, November 10, 2001 


-Teach the youth about street safety, sanita- 
tion, and map reading. 

-Participate in the neighborhood cleanup, 
hosted by the Southeast Community Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

-Get wild and crazy with sports in Patterson 
Park! 

Time and meeting place to be announced. 





Phi Psi 500 event 


The 21st annual to raise funds for NYC 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


For anyone who went to H-Fest 
last Friday, or perhaps walked past 
the usually-not-so-crowded beach, 
you may have discovered that there 
are actually some cool things going 
on at Hopkins. So cool, they even 
give youa free t-shirt. I didn’t go toit. 
I was sleeping. However, I heard it 
was pretty worthwhile. Well, there 
happens to be another such t-shirt 
giving event in the very near future. 
That is, of course, the Phi Psi 500. 

First off, the Phi Psi 500 should be 
distinguished from the beloved H- 
Fest. Not only is it for fun and school 
spirit, it’s also for a good cause. 

All of the proceeds from the event 
go to the Twin Towers Fund, whose 
benefactorsare the families ofthe New 
York City firefighters killed in the 
Sept. 11 attack. Stolz also indicated 
that every year a different charity or- 
ganization is chosen to donate to. 
Thus far, this philanthropic venture 
has been both successful for Phi Psias 
a fund-raising effort, as well as for 
students who enjoy the distraction 
— from both studying and being a 
“mature” college student. 

The event is sponsored every year 
by the Phi Kappa Psi chapter here at 
Hopkins. This is being called the 21st 
annual event, though the exact num- 
ber of years its been going on may be 
more or less than that number. The 
members of Phi Psi have managed, 
through this event combine “carni- 
val-style” games with some friendly 
competition and charity work. The 
basic idea is this: students can orga- 
nize into groups of four and enter 
into the games for an entry fee of $20 
per team. Priority will be given to 
teams that are comprised of mem- 
bers of other fraternities and sorori- 
ties, but don’t be discouraged. There 
is enough time on Saturday for you to 
leave the library (or bed for that mat- 
ter) and get outdoors for some fun on 
the Upper quad with your friends. 
And, ifyou get there before the crowd, 


there will most likely bea slot left for 
your team. wed 

There will also be a DJ, so when, 
you're not kickin’ Kappa or SAE’s : 
ass, you can sit back and listen to.” 
some good music. oh Se 

The prizes that that the winning 
team gets, however, are not the typi-« 
cal air-brushed cartoon pictures and» 
sketchy stuffed animals handed outs 
bycarnies. And they’re being handed 4 
out by Phi Psi brothers. And trust.; 
me, they’re much nicer to look at 
than those shady carnival game op-"* 
erators. ; 

Adam Stolz, Phi Psi president and « 
junior class member, said that the 
brothers “basically go around to Bal- 
timore businesses asking for dona-» 
tions.” Apparently, businesses are. 
receptive to the cause as well as the~, 
publicity, as Stolz says, “They get free *. 
advertising on the t-shirts we make | 
for donating [to us].” 

Andthe grand prize is nothing to be 
scoffed at. The winner could possibly 
receive a TV or a VCR. Not bad for a | 
carnival game. There is also t-shirt for 
all those who participate in the events 
Saturday, so you can count yourself a 
victorious even if your team sucks and 
you don’t win any of the games. 

Inaddition to Baltimore City con- 
tributors, the event is also sponsored 
by the Inter Fraternity Council (IFC) 
who oversee Greek life here on cam- + 
pus. The IFC provided some of the 
initial funding for the prizes. 

So now there’s even more reason 
to get out of bed, run, jump and play 
off your hangover. Get out of bed 
and the library Saturday, and enjoy 
acting like a twelve year-old while* 
benefitting those in need. ; 


INFORMATION 





When: Saturday Oct. 27 

Where:1 p.m. Gilman Quad 
Live music, free food, 
prizes and games. 
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ALEXIS PAPPAS/NEWS-LETTER 


PSINet stadium, located right downtown, has got everything for even the most devout Ravens football fan. 


BY STEVEN ZAMPIERI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Picture beer. Picture a lot of beer. 
Picture the volume of domestic beer 
purchased in the United States for the 
entire year 2000. Now triple that. 
That’s how much beer you can fit in 
PSINet Stadium. 

That’s right, the stadium used by 
the Baltimore Ravens can fit 69,000 
screaming fans and a whole lot of 
beer. I don’t know why the fact that a 
football stadium can hold 600 mil- 
lion gallons of whatever is pertinent 
information, nor dol know who mea- 
sures this. It’s like believing Santa 
Claus. You just don’t question it be- 
cause it must be true. 

Located at 1101 Russell St. in 
Downtown Baltimore, PSINet Sta- 
dium (pronounced P-S-I-net) is 
where the defending Super Bowl 
champions call home. 

This monstrous facility was built 
on a $229 million budget and is run 
by the Maryland Stadium Authority 
(MSA). The MSA is an organization 
that was created in 1986 and has been 
involved in such ventures as the Bal- 
timore Convention Center expansion 


- (1996), Oriole Park (1992) and, most 


recently, PSINet Stadium, which 
opened its doors on Sept. 6, 1998. 


But in 1998, the stadium didn’t 
have a name. The Ravens purchased 
the rights to deal with this problem 
for $10 million. After the first season, 
they found a willing buyer in PSINet, 
an Internet service provider, whose 
offer consisted ofapproximately $100 
million to be paid over a 20 year pe- 
riod. 

What’s so special about the com- 
plex that brought football back to 
Baltimore? PSINet Stadium encom- 
passes 1.6 million square feet and 
has a seating capacity of 69,084, in- 
cluding 108 suites. In an apparent 
attempt to promote carpooling, 
there are 4,200 on-site parking 
spaces. To save you from doing the 
math, that’s an estimated 16 people 
per car. There are also two 25 by 
100 feet SmartVision boards located 
above each end zone to provide an 
alternate view of the game and in- 
stant replays. 

The stadium spends approxi- 
mately $200 million in total expen- 
ditures and brings in over $10 mil- 
lion per year in taxes alone. It 
maintains just under 3,000 full-time 
employees. 

There are three plaza areas 
around PSINet Stadium. Each is 
unique, but there is one that com- 
memorates the former inhabitants 


of the land now occupied by the 
Ravens. On the south west side of the 


PSINet Stadium 
encompasses 1.6 
million square feet 
and has a seating 
capacity of 69,084, 
including 108 suites. In 
an apparent attempt 
to promote 
carpooling, there are 
4,200 on-site parking 
spaces. 





stadium there is a tribute to the 
Knaable Piano Factory, which was 
demolished in order to accommo- 
date the new stadium. It is actually 
shaped like a piano and is adver- 


WV 





s and all the best seats 


tised as coming complete with pi- 
ano keys. , 

They also advocate designated . 
driving, only ina more sensible way. 
Any fan, age 21 or over, may go to 
one of four Guest Services Centers’ 
and sign a pledge not to drink 
throughout the game and to assume. 
the responsibility of bringing his 
probably-intoxicated companions, 
home from the stadium. In ex- 
change for this oath, the sober fan, 
will receive free soft drinks at any 
concession stand throughout the 
course of the game. 

In addition, a Guest Services’ 
Center may help parents gain peace’ 
of mind should they lose a child. All 
that needs to be done is a simple’ ~ 
sign in, where the child will receive’ 
anumbered bracelet and the child’s* 
name and seat location will be’ 
logged. Should the child become 
separated from a parent, he or she 
will be brought to the Guest Ser- 
vices Center and brought back to 
the assigned seat. Bear in mind that, 
depending on the individual needs of’ 
the fan, there is no age limitation for 
this service, so you can have them’ 
keep an eye on Grandpa aswell. * 

One of the not-so-free services to‘ 
take note of at PSINet Stadium is the- 
ability to host your own functions on 
the Club Level itself. They can ac- 
commodate up to 7,000 guests for a 
reception, banquet, corporate meet-’ 
ing, etc. You are given the option of 
having them provide food and bev=" 
erage services, tours of the stadium. 
and even appearances by mascots,: 
Marching Ravens ‘or the Ravens’ 
Cheerleaders. 

Since the owners of PSINet Sta- 
dium are so willing to aid fans in 
their safety and give them a supe-’ 
rior game-time experience, they’ 
make clear mention of what not to’ 
do at the complex. It is actually quite 
brilliant in its simplicity. The rule’ 
to follow, as stated on their Web 
site at www.ravenszone. net. Oh, and 
one more policy: umbrellas are 
strictly prohibited, because the 
people behind you need to see the’ 
game too. : 

Okay, so beer didn’t actually’ 
have anything to do with this ar-’ 
ticle, but at least you read it. You 
probably learned alittle something, 
too. What should you do now? Bea 
good person, buy a Ravens ticket 
(prices range from $31 to $302.50) 
per game), believe in Santa Claus 
and leave the umbrella at home. ' 
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BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


College is said to be the best four 
years of your life. No matter where you 
are, there are those classic experiences 
thatwe’reall expected to have: the Road 
Trip, the Party, the Relationship. 

The relationship, you say? Yup, the 
Relationship. Andnottheonewithyour 
Orgo textbook, either - yeah, we know 
we re at Hopkins, but really! This rela- 
tionship is the one with your “signifi- 
cant other,” the relationship that’s elu- 
sive both in being hard to get and hard 
to define. And, yet, it’s still seen as 
being so invaluable. So, what is it 
about these college relationships that 
makes them such an important expe- 
rience, anyway? 

Although the general consensus is 
that Hopkins is far from a representa- 
tive college campus, students here have 
their ownideas ofwhat’s hotand what’s 
notaboutrelationships. Here, we takea 
peek into the Hopkins perspective on 
the relationship: what guys want, what 
girls want and whether a “Relation- 
ship” is even desirable. 

In general, it seems that whether 
guys or girls want relationships more 
begins with stereotypes. The “typi- 
cal” college male and freshman girl 
wants fun, with no strings attached. 
College is party time, after all. 

“The stereotype is that guys in gen- 
eral are “commitment-phobic,” 
sophomore Ali Fenwick says. “And 

‘freshman girls just want to get 
around.” While Hopkins is hardly the 
classic, wild and crazy state school, 
even here, we have those who can still 
_Tepresent a bit of “typical” college 
population. 
“The frat guys are definitely into 
being single. They all pressure each 
other to stay single,” sophomore 
Stephanie Sun says. “Freshman girls 
are the same everywhere. They defi- 
“ nitely don’t want relationships.” 

The thingis, though, that Hopkins 
isn’t a representative school. It’s not 
huge. You see many of the same faces 
every day. Many students can barely 
make time fora textbook, much less a 

- boyfriend. But, the major difference? 

‘ That the girl to guy ratio here is about 

~ two guys per girl. Galea 
“Amen, reverend,” sophomore 
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FEATURES 


Commitments: Whos the stupid cupid on campus? 


It's hard to generalize about relationship tendencies when talking about a school like Hopkins, but here’s what some students think: 
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Girls often say that guys don’t pick up on even the most blatant hints. 


Steve Zampieri says. He thinks that’s 
the main reason why guys here show 
a lot more interest in relationships 
than they would at another school is 
that there are a lot less girls to go 
around. Guys here tend to cling to the 
girls they get, because “women are 
outnumbered here. They’re a scarce 
commodity.” , 

Ratio seems to be a big factor, be- 
cause it’s the same view from the girl’s 
perspective. “I think guys on this cam- 
pus are looking for relationships be- 
cause there isn’t a plethora of girls to 
hook up with. At state schools, guys 
don’t wantrelationships because they 
have options,” Sun says. No, it’s nota 
bad to be a woman at Hopkins. 

So, Hopkins girls have it easier and 
the guys have it harder, but it seems 
there’s moreto the issue than justnum- 
bers. Once you think you ve found that 
special person, what are guys and girls 
looking for before they link up? Not 
surprisingly, for someone who seems 
amazingly worth it, all-around. 

“You want someone you can be 
totally comfortable aroundandlaugh 
around, and someone who makes a 


really significant presence in your 
life,” Fenwick says. Once you’ve 
found that person, though, it takes 
more than just a gender analysis to 
decide who wants to commit to a 
relationship first. Take it on a case- 
by-case basis. 

“Guysare alittle less eager to dive in 
[to a relationship] because they don’t 
like to show their emotions as much,” 
Zampieri says. (Hey, an honest guy! 
Ladies, grab him while he’s hot.) 

Plus, there’s an appealin freedom. 
“The thought of not being a player 
scares them [guys],” sophomore Jon 
Post says. That said, it seems it might 
take a real man to be in a relation- 
ship. Post, for example, isin one him- 
self. What a stud! 

Then again, there are some other 
considerations that can factor in. 
“Random hooking up is fun and all, 
but even guys start to feel dirty ata 
point,” senior Tony Law says, and 
making someone your girlfriend or 
boyfriend acknowledges the impor- 
tance of their presence in your life. 

Past experiences in relationships 
play a major part in entering new 





Student Writing Competition 


- =| One First Prize — $2,000 
=| Four Second Prizes - $1,000 each 





TOPIC: How would you define high risk drinking in your campus community and what approaches would you 
recommend to best address this issue? 


Submissions must be written in op-ed format. An op-ed essay is an opinion or editorial type commentary on a 


~| perhaps, solution. 
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ENTRY GUIDELINES 


Submission of Materials: 


Send ALL materials together to: 
Max V. Vest 
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Eligibility: Full-time undergraduate students 


Director of Student Activities 


_ Tyler Haynes Commons 
University of Richmond, Virginia 23173 


Rights of Publication: The intr-Association Task Force reserves the right to publish the winning essays, in whole or in part. These 
essays may not be published elsewhere without written permission from the Task Force. 


Sponsored by The Inter-Association Task Force on Alcohol & Other Substance Abuse Issues. wwrw.jatf org 
For information or assistance contact: . 
Dr. Patricia Martin, Director, 

AMR, Room 0223, 410-516-8396 


- specific topic. In newspapers, they are usually opposite the editorial page, that features articles expressing 
=| personal viewpoints.” An op-ed essay expresses more personal views that will promote dialogue, debate, and 


= Op-ed entries may be developed from any point of view on the specified topic, including personal experiences, 
analyses of the issue, or an opinion. Student are encouraged to raise questions, single out issues, identify 
dilemmas, and offer suggestions for change. 3 


The essay must be 500-700 words, not including footnotes, and be the original, unpublished work of the student. 
No name or identifying references may appear on the title page or in the manuscript; the contest will be judged 
anonymously (a numerical code will be put on your essay). 


Submit three (3) copies of your op-ed (one copy paper-clipped and two stapled). 
Submit a completed Student Entry Form that can be downloaded on the web site www. iatf.org 
or obtain one from the Office of Education for Health & Wellness. i= 

Include a letter on school stationery from the Registrar’s Office, verifying your eligibility. 
Only one op-ed per student per contest year may be submitted. 

Keep a copy of your op-ed since no materials will be returned. 
Entries must be postmarked on or before Friday, November 2, 2001. 
Winners will be notified in January, 2002. 
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relationships, too. 

“People who’ve been hurt are gen- 
erally more afraid,” sophomore Mary 
Akchurin says. 

Above all, though, a couple’s feel- 
ings for each other can override doubt. 
Takeitfromasuccessstoryitself. “[Both 
my boyfriend and I] were pretty cau- 
tious with relationships before [we got 
together,]” says Akchurin, who has 
been seeing her boyfriend for two years 
already. “Butonce we met, it was just so 
natural. My relationship now is like 
none I’ve ever been in before.” 

The key factor comes in maintain- 
ingarelationship. In the “classic” col- 
lege picture, both guys and girls are 
having the flings of their lives. No 
one’s committed, but if they are, it’s 
the sappy girls who end up crying and 
the guys who never really cared and 
still don’t. 

At Hopkins, though, since relation- 
ships seem to carry 
a little more signifi- 
cance and a little 
more weight, thear- 
gument that comes 
more often is who is 
more likely to want 
to maintain a rela- 
tionship once it’s 
started. Opinions 
differ, but it’s ulti- 
mately an issue of 
flippancy, freedom 
or faith. 

On one hand, 
guys think guys like 
to keep their eyes 
and options open. 
“Guys haveaharder 
time staying in a re- 
lationship,” junior 
Shahab says. 
“They're always 
looking around, 
checking things out, 
keeping their eyes 
open.” 

Lawagrees, say- 
ing that long-term 
relationships are 
tough to maintain. 
“They tend to fall 
into the same routine, whichis really, 
really comfortable, but eventually [the 
guy] is going to want to meet new 
people, be around new people, do 





new things.” 

What do girls think about what it 
takes to keep a guy close? Sophomore 
Anne Barber says it’s pretty simple. 
“They'll stay if there’s good sex,” she 
says. “If not, they won't.” Hey, that’s 
nothatd. However, it might just be that 
the female genderis the one that'smore 
wary of these long-term relationships. 

From a guy's perspective, once 
guys are in a relationship, they want 
to stick it out. “They’re vulnerable,” 
Zampieri says. “They’ve opened up.” 
Fenwick agrees, saying she feels that 
“it’s harder for guys to start a rela- 
tionship, so they stay in it.” Plus, 
women are appreciating the freedom 
of the times. They might have a better 
sense of their youth, too. 

“T always thought it was the oppo- 
site, that guys were totally not into rela- 
tionships, but now I think that guys in 
college are the ones who want the rela- 
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says. “Women are more about the in- 
dependence, now. The want freedom 
before they settle down.” 

And even if girls stick it out for a 
long-time, they are more prone to con- 
stantly reevaluate the relationship than 
guysare. “Girls initially wanttobemore 
committed, but after a while, it’s the 
guys who are prone to long-term com- 
mitment,” senior Kirstin Abel says. She 
herself was in a relationship for two 
years early in college before deciding to 
break off. She says that, although it’s 
easyto becomecomfortable, sometimes 
one has to consider whether the couple 
has similar enough expectations and 
emotional states to carry them through 
anincreasingly seriousrelationship. She 
says girls are the ones more prone to 
look down the road: “Guys are more 
‘what’s here, what’s now. Girls tend to 
lookahead to the futureand whatmight 
happen.” 

But, men, 
don’t despair 








tionships,” sophomore Yoogin Kim 
says. And not just short flings, either. 
“Suddenly, all my guy friends are say- 
ing that they want to get married,” she 
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Is he screaming for help or loving the attention? It’s not so easy to tell. 


that the ladies 
won tever want 
to settle down. 
They’re look- 
ing for stability, 
too, butjustnot 
yet. We're all 
still young, you 
know. 

“Girls want 
to enjoy their 
freedom first. 
They know 
they'll commit 
later,” Sun 
says. Practice 
isn’t bad, 
though. Sun 
has had boy- 
friends for the 
past __ three 
years. It’s just 
not time to 
think about 
marriage, yet. 

So, is “the 
Relationship” 
really worth it? 
Can it even be 
_ found? That 
might just be up to you. Pass up that 
Orgo textbook one night and take a 
look around. You could be seeing 
hearts before you knowit. 
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BY ALI FENWICK 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


Let's get one thing straight. They’re 
called underwear. Not underpants or 
panties, but underwear. So what 
makes a good pair of girls’ under- 
wear? Simply put, youknowyou have 
a good pair of underwear whenit feels 
like you're not wearing any. The ques- 
tion then becomes, what factors de- 
fine this mythical brand of undergar- 
ment? And, logically, why wear anyat 
all? Of course, personal preferences 
and individual opinions vary on this 
issue, and thus began the search for 
the ideal pair of underwear. 

Getting a good idea of what the 
population, both male and female, 
looks for in a pair of underwear re- 
quired hard-hitting, man-on-the- 
street interviews. This ishow much of 
the interrogation went: 

Me: “Do you have any quotes 
about underwear?” 

The General Population: “Ha ha 
ha...No.” 

Others, however, launched into 
heated tirades complete with hand 
gestures and exclamation marks, 
“Can I tell you about my underwear 
syndrome? Well...” 

Me: “Uhh....” 

On the extreme dowdy side of the 
underwear debate is the suck-in, body 
shaping, granny style “knickers” as 
featured in such cinematic gems as 
Bridget Jones’ Diary. In this critically 
acclaimed film, the title character 
played by Renée Zellweger must 
grapple with the age-old paradox of 
wearing underwear that is sexy in it- 
self or underwear that feels sexy. 
Zellweger’s character, conscious of 
the ample mass of her tummy and 
bum, opts for the body-slimming 
granny knickers so that she may feel 
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No matter what you prefer, every style can be found. 


confident with how she looks out- 
wardly when her pants are still on. 
This, of course, is the ultimate dedi- 
cation to comfortability, and leads us 
to another phenomenon in the deci- 
sion of what underwear a female de- 
cides to wear when she knows she will 
be going out on a date or will be en- 
gaged in a potential romantic situa- 
tion. Incase you didn’t knowit, there 
is such a thing as Don’t-hook-up un- 
derwear. This type of underwear usu- 
ally takes the form ofold, unflattering 
underwear, more akin to old lady 
cotton undies than actual granny 
pants, but the essential effect would 
be the same. The idea is that the 
knowledge that she is sporting so- 
cially-unacceptable underwear would 
deter the wearer from entangling her- 
self in tempting hookups against her 
better judgment. Guys aren’t usually 
fans of this kind of underwear for 
several reasons, the obvious one be- 
ing that they don’t want to feel like 
they are hooking up with anyone 
they’re related to, let alone old ladies 
in general. But maybe they also dis- 
like such underwear because they 
know subconsciously that they are a 
preemptive strike against reckless 
hookups. Senior Matt Sullivan illus- 
trated this typical male preference for 
the more sensual type of underwear 
when he declared upon questioning,” 
like the satin or silky-feeling under- 
wear. The touch is really nice and I 
actually have a fantasy about swim- 
ming in a pool of women’s under- 
wear, kinda like Uncle Scrooge swam 
through money on the cartoon, Duck 
Tales. lam seriously obsessed with it. 
I almost acted it out as I was walking 
through a Victoria’s Secret once. I 
was really tempted to jump on the 
nicely laid out tables and roll around, 
but my friends restrained me.” 

I then asked 
Matt whether he 
would consider 
swimming in 
something other 
than the satiny 
kind of under- 
wear, to which he 
responded in hor- 
ror, “Iwouldn’tgo 
swimmingin your 
grandma’s 
bloomers. No 
granny panties!” 
Which proves my 
point. Boys don’t 
like dating their 
grandmas. 

However, not 
allboysagreeas to 
what degree a 
girls’ underwear 
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Girls and guys weigh in on undies 


should be sexy. Many guys are all 
about the thong, although there are 
also a great 
many who 
don’tsingle out 
thongs as the 
only way to go. 
There are many 
open-minded 
men such as 
sophomore 
Matt Browner- 
Hamlin who ra- 
tionalizes, “It 
depends on the 
situation. 
There’snoneed 
for a girl to be 
wearing a thong 
in non-tight 
pants or skirts, 
but if the 
clothesaretight 
it’s definitely 
necessary. Un- 
derwear lines are a definite faux pas. 
But at the same time, a pair of plain 
tight white bikini underwear is about 
as sexy as it comes. They can be proof 
that girls can still be attractive with 
some clothing on. Thongs don’tleave 
much to the imagination and the 
imagination is key.” Senior Soo Kong 
concurs saying his preference is 
geared toward ”skimpy lacy panties, 
but not thongs because they’re not 
really attractive.” Which made me 
wonder, “Hmmm...Guys are 
stereotypically all about skimpy cloth- 
ing, especially when it comes to the 
clothing that is supposed to cover a 
girl’s butt (the naked-er = better 
theory). What could be unattractive 
about a thong... besides the fact that 
they are pieces of cloth wedged up a 
girl’s butt?” Sophomore Bob Alleman 
answered this question quite elo- 
quently when he 
“There’something off-putting about 
thongs because they’re essentially a 
piece of cloth wedged ina girl’s butt.” 
Which proves my other point. Disre- 
garding the majorrap hit, “The Thong 
Song” boysaren’t completely unsym- 
pathetic to the plight of modern 
woman versus the thong. 

Whereas no male actually dislikes 
thongs, there are quite a few who will 
accept nothing else. Whenasked what 
type of underwear he preferred for 
women, senior Chris Jackman re- 
plied, “I would be retarded if I didn’t 
say thong. So thong. And I would 
have to say black. And I like it when it 
matches the bra. I don’t like lace. I 
think it tries too hard. I think simple 
is sexy, so cotton is better.” When 
asked to explain the allure of the 
thong, Chris answered,” It shows a 





A sobering trip through Germany 




















— A photo essay 
byRenato Carfagno. 


These pictures 
were taken at and 
around Dachau, the 
World War II con- 
centration camp 
outside Munich, 
Germany this past 
summer. Dachau is 
now thesite ofa Jew- 
ish and a Christian 
memorial. 


“Themomentyouwalk through 


the gates, it becomes eerily silent. 
While most of the camp was torn 
down In the mid-40s, the pres- 
ence ... of what took place there is 
overpowering. Youcan’t get it out 
of your mind,” 


— Renato Carfagno 


explained, 





nation.” 





WEI LIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Underwear can sometimes make or break the mood. 


Junior Erik Lang is also part of the 
thong camp, explaining his prefer- 
ence for the thong, “Because it can 
doubleas a type of slingshot ifyou get 
into trouble. Be safe...wear a thong.” 
Then, can a pair of underwear be too 
racy or try too hard to be sexy? Sopho- 
more Dick E. Chen the self-pro- 
claimed world’s most perverted man 
explained this delicate balance say- 
ing, “I suppose crotchless underwear 
would be trying too hard. Or at least 
make things that way. Too hard, that 
is. Hahaha.” 

When it comes to girls, most were 
interested in the practical aspect 
rather than the aesthetic aspect when 
choosing their underwear. And 
many, like sophomore Ciara 
Goldstein who said, “Ilike to keep my 
underwear to myself,” seemed reti- 
cent on the subject. Some came at me 
with recommendations as to where 
to get good deals on underwear 
(Marshall’s and Nordstrom Rackand 
Delia’s for Days-of-the-Week Under- 
wear). Andsomehad warnings about 
where not to buy underwear, “The 
bikini cut underwear at Victoria’s 
Secret is too baggy in the butt! I have 
a big butt and it’s still baggy on me!” 
said an anonymous source. 

Thus it seems that girls pick un- 
derwear based on what lets them feel 
confident whether that be something 
sexy or something comfortable. 


at the Baltimore Symphony 


COLLEGE Night 





BY EUNA LHEE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


| The Burly Bear Comedy Festival 
presented a two-hour long show in 
Shriver Auditorium last Tuesday fea- 
turing short films and stand-up co- 
medians like Second City’s Matt 

| Dwyer, Patrice O’Neal and Saturday 
Night Live (SNL)’s Horatio Sanz. 
Sponsored by SoBe and Excite, the 
comedy festival offered college stu- 
dents a night of laughter and awe as 
the films and comedians provided 
material based on college situations, 
stereotypes and everyday life. 

“Burly Bear is a good program since 
[college students] are able to view good 
quality films and free comedy,” stand- 
up comedian Horatio Sanz said. “It 
openspeople’seyes to different things.” 

| The festival started out with a film 
| narrated by Robert Smigel of the The- 
ater Multiplex, where tips were given 
on how to watch all eight movies while 
buying only one ticket. Matt Dwyer 
was the first comedian to present his 
material on such variant topics as 
Baltimore’s homeless, US’s bad neigh- 

borhoods and his road-trip with An- 

chorman Tom Brokaw. Patrice O’Neal 

followed up with his interpretation of 
college girls and stereotypes and his 
knowledge of sex education as Horatio 

Sanzendedhisactwith his song on “the 

| fake vagina from the Polzon rubber 

| plant.” 

“T used to hope to leave with 
people laughing as hard as they 
can,” stand-up comedian Patrice 
O’Neal said. “Now I hope to leave 
by providing my audience interest 
and meaning and helping people 
get through hard times in life.” 

The Burly Bear Comedy Festival is 
actually a branch of the Burly Bear 
Network (BBN), which is a “next- 
generation cable network and mar- 
keting company that creates original 
programming for the 18-24 year old 
mindset and broader young adult au- 
dience.” The BBN’s goal is to provide 
an open line of communication with 
this often hard-to-reach audienceand 
hopes that audiences turn to the pro- 
gram for an insider’s perspective. 

“(The festival] is an extension of 
| what we do on television,” Execu- 
| tive Producer of BBN Nick DeNinno 
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Comedy show a hit 


_Burly Bear fest has up-and-coming comics 


lotbutstillleaves enough to theimagi- | 


said. “The tour is a great place to 
show the audience what we are 
about.” 

Notonlyis the tourbeneficial forthe 
audience, but artists and comedians 
have a chance to “test-pilot” their ma- 
terial in addition to receiving publicity. 

“The tour is a great opportunity 
for new comedians to rise in a differ- 
ent setting,” Sanz added. 

Burly Bear started to tour five years 
ago, visiting 25 colleges on average 
annually from coast to coast as a part 
ofthe Comedy Film Festival. Accord- 
ing to the producers of Burly Bear, 
they hope the Burly Bear is “rapidly 
becoming a college tradition featur- 
ing rising stand-up comedians and 
cutting edge comedy.” 

By the end of this year, the pro- 
ducers of Burly Bear hope to have 
completed all 90 dates on US college 
campuses such as Amherst, Purdue 
and Michigan State. 

“For the tour, we try to pick the 
colleges that are influential to people,” 
Free Lance Producer Dan Granik said. 
“We came here [to JHU] two years ago 
and will probably be back the next fall 
or spring school semester.” 

“The program differs each semes- 
ter,” Producer of the Burly Bear Com- 
edy Festival Jonathan Healey said. “We 
choose the best in upcoming comics 
and like to bring the best innovative 
films to a variety of campuses.” 

When commenting on how the 
producers chose each program, 
DeNinno added that BBN “has the fin- 
ger in the pulse of comedy.” 

Despite the last-minute advertise- 
ments and planning, students and the 
staff of BBN were satisfied with how the 
event was presented that evening. Both 
felt that the reactions were basically 
positive from the people who attended 
and those who participated. 

“This was one of the best shows that 
we ever did,” DeNinno said. “The at- 
mosphere, turnout and reaction of the 
audience made it a special evening.” 

Nevertheless, doubts still re- 
mained on the success of the event. 

“We really had hoped for a full 
house. However, due to the rain and 
the late programming (with the line- 
up being unknown until this past 
weekend), we still managed about 600 
[people] or so. 
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Baltimore diners should 
take a look at New Jersey 


wenty-four hour diners 
should existin every state. 
You need a little back 
ground: I grew up in New 
Jersey with the comfort of 
these fine neighboring establishments 
and find it discouraging that Mary- 
land does not have a multitude of 
them. 
I always found solace in Matthew’s 
Colonial Diner in Waldwick and the 
Suburban Diner in Paramus. If my 
friends and I wanted to mix it up, 
we d head over to the Empress in Fair 
Lawn or Tiffany’s Diner in Ramsey. | 
also enjoyed the Beach Haven Diner 
down on Long Beach Island — check 
out http://www.njdiners.com for a 
comprehensive list.) 

The degenerates and overachiev- 
ers in my high school class alike 
sought refuge behind these diners’ 
old-school doors, where the waiters 
and waitresses seemed like family, 
where the coffee brewed relentlessly, 
where the cheese fries were always 
ready for gravy, and where the trey f- 
tastic Taylor Ham, egg, and cheese 
sandwiches piled up and departed in 





I'm sorry, Hopkins 
“diners.” Paper Moon is 
much too expensive 
... and far too slow in 
Service to even sit in 
the same field as the 
Jersey joints. 





the back like hotcakes. Sure, those 
Goths were always loud and obnox- 
ious, the iced water was actually lig- 
uefied ice, the coffee I described 
turned frigid within two minutes, and 
the service was never really top-notch, 
but come on, it was always open, and 
it could serve as a place to catch up 


WE'RE A LITTLE CENTSLESS 
Fifty, to be exact, and it will only get wovse. 
That’s because, while school is in session, 
melehretmmoscaabatemel cents-off coupon 
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with someone you haven’t seen in a 
while, a post-party escape, a stupid 
Friday night date location, a Sunday 
brunch hot spot ora point which can 





SEANPATTAE 
PERFIDY TO JERSEY? 


serve any occasion that isn’t rigor- 
ously formal. Besides, I am parsimo- 
nious (yes, I’m Jewish, but that has 
nothing to do with it, I swear), so I 
found all these diners to have C&C 
Carryout-worthy prices — just fabu- 
lous! Finally — this claim is a little 
discriminating — there are more 
people in the smoking section com- 
pared to non-smoking in any given 
diner, and I dig that. 

What the hell good is college if 
you can’t get something decent to 
eat if you've been studying all night 
and are subsisting ona few Triscuits 
you snagged for breakfast, half a 
Pizza Hut personal pie you had time 
for at Levering between classes and 
whatever meal you happened to 
butcher that night? Sure, you can 
snakebite something at Royal 
Farms, but by doing so, you’re sac- 
rificing all the cool-ass stuff that 
diners provide: a relaxing atmo- 
sphere, sit-down sanctuary, the 
“How To Make Drinks” placemats, 
the aspirant artwork on the stained 
walls, the waitress who started to 
put eye-liner on at 4a.m. before her 
8 a.m. to 11 p.m. shift. 
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I'm sorry, Hopkins “diners.” Pa- 
per Moonis much too expensive, way 
too artsy and far too slowin service to 
even sit in the same field as the Jersey 
joints. Nifty Fifties doesn’t even 
count: it’s really a — I shudder at the 
very thought! — restaurant. 

In New Jersey, ifyou have nothing 
to do, you go to a diner. If you have 
something you have to do that you 
don’t want to do, you go to a diner. 
Yes, the twenty-four hour eatery may 
not be much, and pathetically, most 
books about Jersey are diner guides, 
but we fucking like them, so there. 

Hopkinsisaswell place, butitwould 
be reassuring to have a nearby safe ha- 
ven where the coffee wasn’t priced like 
Starbucks, Cafe Q, Xando’sor Donna’s, 
where you could get breakfast, lunch, 
or dinner anytime, and where you can 
sit down and not think about whatever 
it is you have to do. 

Don’t discriminate against the 
nocturnal people. Bad news, but the 
vending machines in the Hut just 
don’t cut it. If the rest of the country 
doesn’t ever come to its senses, then 
at least Hopkins should: it should 
turn MegaBYTES into a diner. Keep 
the staff, I say. I guarantee you that it 
will make all the homesick Jersey 
freshmen feel better. Or maybe knock 
down Clark Hall and create Clark 
Diner. More job opportunities there, 
plus it would ease the minds of the 
BME kids who recently took their 
Phys. Found. test that heardsomuch 
about. You could always transform 
one of the music rooms in the Mattin 
Center: the H. Ross Jones Georgian 
Diner! 

Twenty-four hour diners are my 
source of happiness and New Jersey 
will always be the best because of 
them. Sorry Maryland, and sorry 
Hopkins, but until you measure up 
to our standards, you should recog- 
nize one thing: you might sneer at 
us because of our pollution, our 
suburban mentality, or whatever 
immature insult you happen to con- 
jure up, but we, the hard-core 
Jerseyans, are the ones with the real 
diners, and our laughter béats the 
shit out of yours. 
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Submit your hotties to our secret cupid by e-mailing anonym 











SEXY SHAQ FAN 


Full name: Gehaan D’Souza 
Sign: Gemini 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Molecular Biology/Econ 

He’s finally here, and he’s yours 
for the taking! That is if you aren’t 
paralyzed by this babe’s “smooth 
like chocolate” demeanor. And, get 
this ladies, he’s single and looking. 

Gehannisa hot California native 
who’s Indian by heritage. His hob- 
biesinclude sitting in his green chair 
and lifeguarding. I guess you could 
describe him as laid back, since he 
seems to enjoy a reclining position. 
In fact, though Gehann is a life- 
guard, he doesn’t know how to 
swim. Interesting. However, don’t 
think for a minute that this stud is a 
couch potato. While Gehann does 
enjoy being with friends and re- 
maining low-key, he is as buff as 
they come. He enjoys playing bas- 
ketballand beinginvolvedin sports. 
His well-defined body is definitly a 
partofthe “goddamn sexy’ descrip- 
tion he gives of himself. It’s clear 
from his picture that this is not just 
self-flattery — he has got muscle 
mass to spare. 

And he enjoys showing off is 
hot bod whenever he gets the 
chance. Gehann says the craziest 
thing he’s ever done is sing 
“Britney Spears, topless at Pike 
with two other guys.” I guess this 
shows he’s not afraid to break it 
down and bust out when the time 
calls for it. It might also be a sign 
that he’s in touch with his femi- 
nine side. However, its probably 


_justthathe’sas “crazy for” Britney — 





HOT AT HOPKINS 


as he is for Yasmine Bleeth. 

Gehann quite endearingly also 
characterizes himself as “a diamond 
in the rough looking for the right 
woman.” Who couldn’t fall for that? 
He is totally turned on by girls who 
wear the color pink, but he doesn t 
like the loud and talkative types. I 
guess that means he likes to do all the 
talking. Yet with this babe, why would 
you need to do any talking? 

He’s easily approachable and con- 
siders the best attribute (besides lack 
of verbosity) the ability to get along 
with his friends. It’s important to 
Gehann thathislady beable to mingle 
with all varieties of people. I guess this 
means she can talk to other people, 
just not too much to him. And don’t 
try to drag him to any chick flicks if 
you want to get a message across —— 
his worst date happens to have taken 
place at the movies with a girl. She 
took him to see What Women Want, 
and he said he came out more con- 
fused than when he went in. The best 
place to take this beach babe is, well, 
to the beach. Gehann says that the 
best date he’s ever had was ona beach 
in southern California. ’m guessing 
there was very little talking involved? 





JHU’S LEADING LADY 


Full name: Lindsay Diane Allen 
Sign: Virgo 
Year: Sophomore 
Major: Cognitive Sciences 

She’s hot, she’s smartand she’s got 
energy to spare. This girl’s one of the 
most dynamic and exciting people 
you'll meet at Hopkins, so don’t wait 


any longer — go introduce yourself! _ 





OcTOBER 25, 200] 





ous submissions to to hotathopkins@jhunewsletter.com, 


Okay, so here’s why everyone 
should have no problem making 
friends with Lindsay. This native 
of Philly describes herselfas “fun- 
loving, outgoing and super school 
spirited.” She’s hardto miss walk- 
ing around campus because she’s 
a tall, gorgeous, curly-haired 
blonde who stands out among the 
crowd. She’s been noticed, how- 
ever, by a certain bearded sopho- 
more who managed to snag her. 
However, as I always say, there’s 
no harm in trying to persuade 
these ladies otherwise. The com- 
petition might make the current 
boyfriends set up to the challege. 

Lindsay’s never bored, and 
she’salways got funtimesin mind. 
As the head cheerleader for 
Hopkins, social chair of the 
sophomore class andamember of 
the Kappa Kappa Gamma soror- 
ity, she’s constantly busy. If you 
want to catch her in action, go to 
one of the various sporting events 
such as football or lacrosse. 

As she says, it would probably 
be better “to get me laughing. 
Busting out some quality dance 
moves wouldn’t hurt either.” 
Lindsay claims to laugh at any- 
thing, sojustbe crazy, havea sense 
of humor and wear cologne. This 
drives her crazy. 

She doesn’t appreciate nar- 
row-minded people or when 
people are too forward. So the last 
thing you want to do is go up and 
put your arm around her without 
getting to knowher first. The abil- 
ity to have fun doing anything is 
important to her. In fact, her worst 
date was when a prom date pre- 
ferred to smoke-up in the bath- 
room rather than adjust his atti- 
tude to the music. 

I've got news for all of you pro- 
spective men. Lindsay plans on be- 
ing in a NYC high-rise in 10 years, 
working asa marketing director for 
a pharmaceutical company. She’s 
gota thing forthecolors purpleand 
silver, BenandJerry’s Vanilla Heath 
Bar Crunch, Michael Douglas and | 
Banana Republic. She’salsothefirst _ 
woman in Hotat Hopkins thisyear __ 
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Beautiful day in Baltimore Farrar blends alterna-rock 


U2 brought the Elevation tour to the Baltimore Arena last week 


BY ROBIN MOHAPATRA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-Letrer 


I'm still curious about why U2 
came to Baltimore. Maybe the band 
saw the Dublin of 20 years ago in our 
Baltimore. Impoverished. Reli- 
gious. Washington D.C. and Lon- 
don, both stealing the spotlight. The 
struggle for identity. Our James 
Joyce is Cal Ripken. The Irish “r’s” 
and the Baltimore “o’s” both dis- 
rupt the English language in a 
charming, yet annoying way. The 
philosophy of procrastination — 
don’t put off tomorrow what you 
can put off the day after — as the 
denizens of both city’s streets will 
confirm. Our common yoke: the 
vulnerable and uncertain future 
that’s left behind when the jack- 
boot of empire is finally retreated. 

Maybe that’s why their hearts 
were so impassioned this past Fri- 
day, Oct. 19, atthe Baltimore Arena. 
Maybe driving up South Howard 
Street to see fans like myself wait- 
ing outside the arena hour upon 
hour still made their hearts tingle. 
Or maybe it was that one man they 
saw out their window with that 
strange walk and interesting (to say 
the least) Vietnam vet glare that 
sent their hearts abuzz. 

But what made us in attendance 
shudder? Had we seen a bird witha 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.U2PHOTOS.COM 
U2 elevates at a recent Boston show. 


leaf in her mouth? Had we kissed 
honey lips? Could we believe the 
news that day? Maybe it was Bono’s 
Elvis-like gyrations during “Eleva- 
tion” ashe called 
for us to yell 
back at him. 
Maybe it was the 
Edge’s strut, his 
weapon, his Les 
Paul hanging off 
him like a rifle, 
locked, cocked 
and ready to fire 
his textured, an- 
them-like 
chords. Maybe it 


PE SS EEE TET EE TR 
So, it was a beautiful 


day and we were all 
stuck in moments we 
wish we could 
experience again, and 


Emotion. The country, no, the 
world, has changed in a little more 
than a month. “Come September 
the streets capsized, the glass shards 
yelling through 
the velvet sky,” 
Bono sang dur- 
ing “Please.” U2 
paid tribute, 
honor and re- 
membrance to 
the victims of 
Sept. 11. During 
a beautiful, en- 
during version 
of “One,” the 
names of the 


was the Cheshire crew and pas- 
cat ice era yes, Our souls were sengers iy 
ist am four airlines 
Clayton seduc- elevated and our that perished on 


ing us. Finally, it 
might have been 
the fact that per- 


minds were educated. 


Sept. 11th were 
scanned on a 
blue screen. 





cussionist Larry 
Mullen Jr. had not buttoned his shirt. 

Dreams. Maybe it was about how 
I felt after waiting nine hours in line 
to be the last one allowed in the 
heart, allowing me to bea mere five 
feet away from the Irish rockers. 
Ask the 20-something guy from 
south Virginia whom Bono pulled 
on stage, providing an acoustic gui- 
tar and allowing to strum the leg- 
endary G, D, A minor 7th chords to 
“Knocking on Heaven’s 
Door.” Maybe it’s how 
we all felt when Bono put 
onhis youthful voiceand 
introduced “Out of Con- 
trol.” 

“Hi, our band is 
called U2, and we’dlike 
to play our first single 
for you. We hope you 
like it.” 

U2 mended our 
hearts, lifted our 
dreams andhighlighted 
our emotions. Bono’s 
wrenching scream at 
the opening of “Where 
the Streets Have No 
Name” resounded in 
our souls. The video clip 
of Reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr. during 
the song “Pride” ad- 
dressed the issue of 
unity among races, 
something being tried 
due to the recent events. 





During pre- 
vious legs of the tour, the band per- 
formed the song “New York” while 
four large paper-thin screens tow- 
ered from the rafters. These gray 
screens symbolized the skyscrapers 
of New York. On this third leg, only 
two of the four screens lowered, ob- 
viously acting as the two fallen 
World Trade Center towers. Yet, at 
the end of the song, those “towers,” 
instead of falling, rose up to the 
heavens. Like Bono said, “In New 
York, you can forget, forget howto sit 
still. Butin New York, youcan’tbreak 
the city’s will.” Even a simple ex- 
change of the Islamic introduction to 
“Bullet the Blue Sky” with the Gospel 
introduction for the encore showed 
how U2’s songs reshape their mean- 
ings throughout time and howittrig- 
gers within you without having to be 
told. 

So, it was a beautiful day and we 
were all stuck in moments we wish we 
could experience again, and yes, our 
souls were elevated and our minds 
were educated. But U2 showed us 
more than a good couple hours of 
rock music. U2 showed how music is 
our hope, how rhythms and rhymes 
create memories that coat our hearts 
like icing does cake: sweetly, softly 
and delicately. 

Did you go to this concert? Another 
U2 concert? Bitter because you didn’t 
get to go? Visit http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com and share 
your feelings on the subject. 





BY SHAWN SHAFFIE 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Hey, all you college radio listeners 
and Wilco fans, this article is not for 
you. Why? That’s because you have 
already heard of Jay Farrar and his new 
album Sebastopol. This is for everyone 
else out there that may have never been 
exposed. 


| urge anyone into 
indie rock, folk music 
or the alternative 
country/rock genre to 
check out Sebastopol. 





Farrar was a member of the alterna- 
tive rock/country bands Uncle Tupelo 
and Son Volt, the former being of the 
same seed as Wilco. Beware, he is such 
atalented musician thatjustlistening to 
him sing and strum his guitar, as I had 
the opportunity to do Monday night at 
the Rams Head Tavern in Annapolis, is 
enough to make anybody forget his or 
her troubles. 

Farrar can be judged asa John Den- 
ver/Don Henley in terms of melodies 
and singing or as Michael Stipe of 
R.E.M. in terms of lyrics. This may be 
hard to picture, but trust me, it works 
rather well. The moodiness that is car- 
ried in Farrar’s voice is something that 
sets him apait from the rest — his mu- 
sic makes you feel like you’re living ina 
world where time does not exist. 

As Farrar’s record label, Artemis 
Records, putit, “Sebastopol finds Farrar 
pushing himself to discover new musi- 
cal ideas from within.” The new album 
is still sprinkled with the touch of his 
signature style, yet he is now writing 
“with a broad palette.” Along with the 
many beautiful melodies coming from 
acoustic, electric and sitar-sounding 
guitars, he is now experimenting more 
with unusual guitar tunings that is ex- 
tremely compelling to listen to. 

Now that Uncle Tupelo is long 
gone and Wilco has been dropped 
from its record label, fans of the alter- 
native rock/country scene may feel 
like the future of the music genre they 
hold so dear may be slowly coming to 





Ever wondered what Brian thinks about Jack 


Black, Dre or Linkin P 


h, Jack Black, what a 

great scam. His hilari- 

ous supporting perfor- 

mances in High Fidelity 

(for us Cuze fans) and 
Saving Silverman (for you low-brow 
pie loving fans) gave Black the op- 
portunity to set his own course. And 
he’s planned out his rise in a way that 
most of us never saw coming. The 
arrival of the self-proclaimed “Great- 
est Bandon Earth” Tenacious Dis the 
final masterminded installment in 
Black’s rise to fame. Where Don 
Johnson failed, Black will succeed 
because of the immediacy of his 
band’s popularity in his breaking ca- 
reer. Jack Black went about pretend- 
ing to be an actor so he could have his 


own rock band. What a great scam! 


Along with partner Kyle Gass, their 
two-man musical comedy act offersa 


~ satireofrock’scommon themes: draw 


offofacult following, implyasense of 
grandeur and mention the name of 
your bandas many times as possible. 
Packaged with Rocky Horror Picture 
Show-esque audience participation, 
Tenacious D has appeared in 
BioDome, on “Saturday Night Live 

and even in their own HBO show 
chronicling the band’s journey. Their 
new song “Wonderboy” has hit MTV 
with all the le of The Never 
Ending Story (Black actually played 
Slip in Pt. 3), the self-involvement of 
a Magic player and the ulterior world 
of Dungeons & Dragons. But all 
doubts of their madness escape when 
yourealize that they’ reactually pretty 
damn good. Black has a new movie 
coming out called Shallow Hal. A 
movie, a video and your break into 
the mainstream all at once? Be pre- 
pared, it’s time for Jack Black over- 


- load. You’ve got my approval, and 


I’m sure the JHU Gamers Club has 


noticed you as well. Just make sure 


_ you don’t get annoying and we'll get 


along just fine. Go, Black, go. 
With all the U.K. hype carry-on 
baggage, The Strokes have boarded 


Sah At eae ee Tea 


the American pop culture express. 
Their video for “Last Nite” offers a 
low-fisound with high-fiMTV-bright 
colorslighting up an Ed Sullivan stage. 
Much like Nirvana’s video for “In 
Bloom,” The Strokes video offers a 
studio performance reminiscent of 
the sock hop era. Its a Beck-meets- 
Buddy Holly sound from within a 
generation that consciously markets 
image before quality, but now that 
this country’s at war, we’re all ready 
for some good ol’ American rock ‘n’ 
roll. Be warned, a mic stand does fall 
over in the video 
and it will release 
within you a plea 
to reshoot the 
wholedamnscene! 
But let it go. These 
guys are going to 
be huge. 

We are subjected to one of the 
largest orchestrated efforts by MTV 
to establish the face of their network. 
It doesn’t come in the relentless pro- 
motion ofa few bands rising simulta- 
neouslyinacommon genre. Itdoesn’t 
come in the form of a week-long 
marathon of a promising anchor 
show. MTV has four people placed in 
a long-term, self-promoting market- 
ing plan that allows for a common 
rise — the MTV News anchors. Not 
since the days of Martha Quinn and 
Adam Curry and not after the death 
of the VJ has MTV pushed non-mu- 
sical personalities so concretely. The 
first to receive his push was Gideon 
Yago. He’s a young, hip Kurt Loder 
with a cool name. He’s the bigger- 
than-John-Norris straight man work- 
ing for “MTV News” to cover the 
biggest stories and looks promisingly 
capable of outgrowing the format. 
Don’t be surprised if he’s out from 
behind the news desk soon and in- 
volved in his own much larger ven- 
ture. Iann Robertson was the next to 
break, although his acceptance was 
more ofa surprise. He’s fat, bald, tat- 
tooed and hardcoreas hell. Where do 


~ i 


BRIANDAVIS 
Brr THEORY 


you put him? You put him on the 
channel that you’re trying to con- 
vince viewers an alternative guy like 
him would watch — MTV2. But it 
was Robertson himself and his sar- 
castic editorial comments on the “oh 
so fun music world” that were solely 
responsible for his early break. Then 
came Sway — I sigh and shake my 
head. Sway, Sway, Sway..: ifit wasn’t 
for your monotone voice and your 
noticeably moving head as you read 
the cue cards, people might not even 
notice your uncool awkwardness and 
your inappropri- 

ate questionslike, 
“DMX, are you 
worried about the 
bootleggers?” 
How did he even 
getthejob?Idon’t 
know, maybe his 
performance with Carson Daly on the 
casting couch was just that spectacu- 
lar. Finally we come to Suchin Park, 
another unattractive Asian woman 
on TV. I thought with Lucy Liu and 
Lisa Ling we were moving us past our 
Margaret Cho phaseasaculture. I guess 
I was wrong. Park’s rise is just starting 
now, andI’mkind ofalready beginning 
to miss that goofy Sway’s heavy rota- 
tion. We'll see where they go from here. 
Now, I know we’ve come to trust 
Dr. Dre in his ventures, but some- 
times you get the idea that he’s not 
even trying anymore. He’s got a new 
project — a tall, skinny rapper with 
two braids and a smooth voice. No, 
not Snoop Dogg, but an uglier, less 
sedated version by the name of Knoc 
Turnal. For every dashing Nick Nolte, 


there’s a less fortunate Gary Busie — 


ie 


ark? Wonder no more 


Guns n’ Roses, and the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers succeeded in capturing the 
marketing power of two. When sell- 
ing animage, it’s always better to have 
two faces associated with a product 
than one. For every Vince Neil fan, 
there was a Tommy Lee fan and so on 
and so forth. Drawing upon this con- 
cept, many rap acts proceeded to 
combine forces and feature other art- 
ists in their songs to relieve the isola- 
tion of being the only person onstage. 
It’s convenient to give an up-and- 
coming rapper on your own label a 
verse in your song if it means that 
both of you will sell more records 
because of it. And now, in this tradi- 
tion, comes Linkin Park with their 
“spikey blonde-haired lead singer 
with an affinity for breaking glass and 
the color blue” — who also seems to 
be a big fan of this sort of crouched, 
arms to the side, head to air scream- 
ing eagle pose — and the “back- 
ground guy,” a dark-haired lyrical 
beat master. But their new song, “In 
the End,” issues in a stronger propo- 
sition — what happens if you switch 
the lead singer? Not only do you have 
two faces to market, but two faces 
identifiable with different songs and 
different attitudes. This two-headed 
lead singer concept is never more ap- 
parent than video’s color scheme. “In 
the End” is meant to be the break- 
through song for the “background 
guy” and as upon assuming the role 
the video rests in this brown, grassy, 
earthy, Crazytown-like color. But 
when the chorus really starts to hit 
and the song reaches its climax, the 
“blonde-haired spikey guy” takes 


‘over and the video changes back to 


and apparently Snoop has found his | ‘his favorite color — blue. With this 
Gary Busey. This entire bit was done concept, you can set up either guy as 
by Snoop years ago and now Dre is __ the lead singer for a few singles and 
repackaging it all over again. But the i then change it up on everyone and 
likeness is so uncanny, that its “attract new fans that were lukewarm 
infathomable that he’s actually get- to the image before. Nowifthey could 
ting away with it. Isn’t there some _ only figure out how to feature the 
kind ofrule against bit infringement? _ dramatic button pusher guy, Linkin 
Rock acts such as Motley Crue, Park would be unstoppable. 


¥ 


and country with success 


an end. Let me 
assure them that : 
Jay Farrar will 
carry the torch 
and, hopefully, 
through follow- 
up projects, make 
the fire burn 
brighter than it 
ever has before. 
Iurge anyone 
into indie rock, 
folk music or the 
alternative coun- 
try/rock genre to 
check out 
Sebastopol. Ifyou 
havean opportu- 
nity, go check 
Farrar out live 
too. My outlook 
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on music has 
definitely 
changed since 
seeing him live, and I think yours will 
too. In times like these when there are 
so many hectic and worrisome things 
going on in the world and even in our 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


For some reason, there is an in- 
verse relationship between New York 
City’s fortunes and the quality of the 
new music coming out of its rock 
scene. 

The last time that local New York 
rock acts were really relevant, so the 
theory goes, was in the middle and 
late 1970s. As the South Bronx 
burned, striking garbage men let the 
city fester in its own filth and City 
Hall scrambled to fixa spiraling fiscal 


CBGB’sand Max’s Kansas City played 
host to punk and new wave acts such 
as Blondie, the Ramones and Talking 
Heads. This loud and fast music, 
played in sweaty dive bars, influenced 
music worldwide. 

Since the end of that era, the New 
York City club scene, which produced 
such genre-defining artists as Bob 
Dylan and the Velvet Underground, 
hasn’t produced many acts of a cali- 
bersimilar to their predecessors. Most 
recently, as the city underwent an eco- 
nomic boom fueled by the stock mar- 
ket and the Internet, rockand roll has 
turned into a headless beast; its home 





turfthe garages and basements of sub- 
urban Anytowns across the country. 

The latest chapter in the story of 
New York’s contribution to rock is 
still being written, but the rough draft 
looks something like this: the combi- 
nation of the stock market downturn 
and the terrorist attacks of Sept. 11 
led New York City once again down 
the road of instability, fleeing capital 
and municipal budget shortfalls. 
From the ashes of “Silicon Alley” and 





pipe dreams of Dow 36,000 rises a 
new band — a bunch of raggedy rich 
kids calling themselves The Strokes. 
Animproved and updated version of 
that seminal New Yorkband, the Vel- 
vet Underground, the Strokes have 
come to save rock from the angry 
quasi-rappers and whiny, self-impor- 
tant depressed pseudo-goths who had 
taken over the airwaves. 

As Flava Flav, another New 
Yorker, would say, “don’t believe the 
hype.” 

Signed first in the U.K. and subse- 
quently hyped by the British music 
press as the next big thing and the 


THE STROKES iS THIS If 


| The Strokes album cover you won't 


hy 


crisis, downtown clubs such as - 


COURTESY OF ARTEMIS RECORDS 


own daily lives, it is rare to have an 
outlet to which you can turn to in order 
to just chill out. Luckily, Farrar’s con- 
cert was just that outlet for me. 


Rubbed the right 
way by The Strokes 


savior of rock, The Strokes have spent 
most of the year playing gigs across 
the pond. It was only this month that 
their debut full-length album, Is This 
It, was released in America. 

Lead singer Julian Casablancas, 
drummer Fab Moretti, guitarists Al 
Hammond, Jr., Nick Valensi and 
bassist Nikolai Fraiture were very re- 
cently uptown prep-schoolers who 
founded the band in 1998. They wear 
vintage clothing and don’t comb their 
hair, which means that they look ex- 
actly what the rest of the world thinks 
New York rockers should look like. 

As for the album, that too is ex- 
actly what it ought to sound like. The 
drums are relentless, the guitars are 
driving and the vocals sound like they 
were recorded off of an intercom. In 
fact, Is This It sounds like what Velvet 
Underground would have if they had 
more ofa pop sensibility, or like The 
Ramones if they slowed down a tad 
and made their lyrics more traditional 
(i.e. about youth, alienation and 
young love). 

Don’t get me wrong, I love The 
Strokes’ music. They may sounda lot 
like other bands from their part of the 
world, but that doesn’t mean that they 
don’t rock. “Last Nite” is a great 
straight-on rock song that has the 
party classic potential of “Louie 
Louie” and the intensity of 
“Rockaway Beach.” Frankly, all the 
songs on Is This It are fast, loud‘and 
fun straight-on rock tunes. In fact, 
the biggest disappointment on Is This 
It is the fact that “NYC Cops,” which 
is on foreign versions of the CD, was 
removed from the U.S. release out of 
sensitivity to police victims of the ter- 
rorist attack. Light years away from 
NWaA’s “Fuck da Police,” the worst 
(and only) thing that the song says 
about New York’s Finest is that “they 
ain’t too smart.” Avoiding such a 
minor insult by removing an other- 
wise very fun song is a gross perver- 
sion of a good impulse. 

With or without “NYC Cops,” Is 
This It is good for jumping around 
your room, driving dangerously fast 
or just getting wasted. The Strokes 
are probably not the next Velvet Un- 
derground, but for a bunch of 20- 
year-olds, they’ve made a good start 
toward restoring New York City to 
the status of a world rock capital. 
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Contemporary gems from 
Boulez, a genius of music 


BY MATTHEW SEKERKE 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


It is hard to imagine the post-war 
classical music world without Pierre 
Boulez. Boulezthe composerisaradi- 
cal exponent of integral composition 
in the dodecaphonic language of 
serialism. Boulezthe conductor shuns 
the mantle of interpreter in favor of 
urtext-caliber precision. Boulez the 
critic has little time for those who are 
not advancing the musical art. What- 
ever his role, Boulez is equally un- 
compromising. 

Whereas such a polarized stance 
would alienate most artists from the 
record industry, Boulez’s strong con- 
victions and peerless artistry have 
paid dividends, among them an as- 
tonishing 24 Grammys, beginning 
with his 1967 recording of Alban 
Berg’s 12-tone opera Wozzeck, which 
captured both the Best Opera Record- 
ing and classical Album of the Year 
awards. Indeed, a quick glance down 
Boulez’s trophy case reveals thatall of 
his awards have been for works that 
are rather challenging to the listener. 
His confréres Claude Debussy and 
Maurice Ravel, though indisputably 

innovative in harmony, structure and 


from the second disc, is constructed 
from the name of Paul Sacher, founder 
and conductor of the Basle Chamber 
Orchestra and, like Boulez, a leading 
champion of new music — Sacher 
translates musically as E flat, A, C, B 
natural, E, D in the key of C. The 
soloists are juxtaposed with a 24-in- 
strument ensemble, with the soloists 
subjected to real-time electronic 
transformation courtesy of IRCAM’s 
Andrew Gerzso — IRCAM, or 
Institut de Recherche et Coordina- 
tion Acoustique/Musique, was 
founded by Boulez at the insistence 
of Georges Pompidou in 1970 to ex- 
plore the frontiers of electronic mu- 
sic. The work was first presented in 
1972 and revised substantially in 1982 
and 1984, when it took approximately 
the form preserved here on disc. It is 
only appropriate that Boulez’s pieces 
should beworksin progress — even his 
own work does not evade his critical 
dissection. 
Thesoloclarinetshadow-play“Dia- 
logue de L’ombre Double” provides an 
effective contrast to the denseandcom- 
plex“Répons.” Alain Damiens’s clari- 
net converses with a pre-recorded 
counterpart, while computers reflect 
theshadowy manifestations and their 
transformations from 
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all walls of the projec- 
tion space. Dedicated 
to Luciano Berio, the 
piece would not seem 
out of place in Berio’s 
Sequenza series. elec- 
tronics aside, few com- 
' posers are capable of 
se such an epic sweep 
ase) §=©when writing fora solo 
==) instrument. 
Continuing with the 
notion ofa soloist aug- 
| mentedbyanensemble 
or electronics, “Sur In- 
cises” is an extrapola- 
tion of a solo piano 
piece. An ensemble of 
percussion and harps 
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“ orchestration, appear quite conser- 
vative when placed shoulder-to- 
shoulder with Bela Barték, Alban 
Berg, Igor Stravinsky, and yes, Boulez 
himself. 

Deutsche Grammophon’s 20/21 
series of recordings focuses on semi- 
nal works of the post-war avant- 
garde, and has accordingly yielded 
two discs of Boulez’s work to date: 
Répons (1998) and Sur Incises (2000) 
— also worth hearing is Boulez Con- 
ducts Boulez (1995) which predates 
the 20/21 series on Deutsche 
Grammophon. Both boast flawless 
production and the bermenschlich 
virtuosity of the Ensemble 


Intercontemporain and its soloists. 
And while neither disc makes for 
added atmosphere in the midst of a 
candle-lit dinner, eachis certainly ac- 
cessible to the uninitiated listener. 
“Répons,” like “Messagesquisse” 
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COURTESY OF DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 


umness. 


underlines, magnifies 
and distorts the ener- 
getic counterpoint of 
the pianos, creating a hyper-piano 
reminiscent of Stockhausen’s ring- 
modulated piano duet Mantra (1970) 
or John Cage’s prepared piano ex- 
periments of the 1930s and 1940s. 





COURTESY OF DEUTSCHE 
GRAMMOPHONE 
Pierre Boulez, the master himself. 


“Messagesquisse” similarly em- 
ploys an ensemble to sing in unison 
and occasional harmony with the solo 
cello. The piece consists of two free 
intervals alternating with a moto 
perpetuo oflightning speed. The cello 
ensemble is alternately a textural 
background or unison coconspira- 
tor; in rare instances the accompa- 
nying ensemble deviates from the 
unifying melody line by a major or 
minor seconddéanother acoustic re- 
alization of the ring-modulator ef- 
fect. 

The final piece, “Anthémes 2” for 
solo violin and electronics, showcases 
Boulez’s equal comfort with the ideas 
lointain and espacé. Nimble lines 
hover like smokescreens in the air; 
Hae-Sung Kung’s live performance 
melts seamlessly into Andrew 
Gerzso’s electronic landscapes. 

Of course, with Boulez, each of 
these pieces is susceptible to further 
reinvention and reconceptualization 
as his musical language enters new 
iterations of formalization and refine- 
ment. However, as he subjects each 
piece to a more rigorous standard, he 
proves again and again that he is a 
true artist in the Schénbergian sense, 
an artist who achieves beauty without 
willing it, because he is only search- 
ing for truthfulness. 

The author can be contacted at 


sekerke@jhu.edu. Or, ifyou wouldlike | 


to post feedback on this article, please 
visit http://www.jhunewsletter.com. 


WE UNDERSTAND... 

Hopkins is not exactly the most accommodating 
"place for students to express their artistic sides. 
‘That's why the News-Letter Arts & Entertainment 

section is offering itself most graciously as a haven 

for individuals interested in the — ahem —finer 
things of life. Let the Hopkins community know — 
about what's going on in literature, theater, music, 
film, art or whatever else strikes your fancy, locally 
and beyond, by contributing an article for our sec- 

‘tion. Interested in joining our writing staff? Con- 
‘tact Natalya or Caroline by calling 410-516-6000 

or emailing us at jhuarts@hotmail.com. 
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BY ADAM FINEMAN 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 
| The third full length release by 
Death Cab for Cutie, entitled The 
| Photo Album, finds the band further- 
ing its wistful, indie-pop sound. This 
album comes one year after DCFC’s 
| critically acclaimed sophomore re- 
| lease, We Have the Facts and We’re 
Voting Yes. The new album fea- 


ously chorus and delay layered ef- 
forts. Hints of Sunny Day Real Es- 
tate-esque octaves once again appear 
on select tracks like “Blacking out the 
Friction,” arguably the LP’s best track. 
The recent addition of replacement 
drummer Michael Shorr, is appar- 
ently paying off as his restrained 
drumming holds Gibbard’s tight 
songs in focus. On “Coney Island,” 


DCEC offers wistful melodies 


may have been brooding over one 
rainy Washington afternoon. Always 
contemplative and descriptive, the 
songs speak of opportunities passed, 
friends forgotten and places been. 
Mentions of distinct smells and brisk 
weather seem to draw the listener in, 
as clever alliteration and assonance 
help give the lyrics a poetic flow. 
Some songs on the album, al- 
though only loosely sticking to 





| tures singer/songwriter/guitarist 
Ben Gibbard’s trademarked deli- 
cate melodies and arrangements. 
Lead guitarist, Christopher Walla, 
who has producedall ofthe band’s 
works, has completely shed the 
band’s muddy production found 
on their debut release. Instead ey- 
ery shimmering note and tight 
percussive hit can be distinctly 
heard, flowing around Gibbard’s 
light vocal delivery. 

The strength of DCFC is in 
their melodies, and this album, 
in particular, serves asa perfect 
showcase for Gibbard’s talents 
as a songwriter. Throughout the 
album, intertwining, and sometimes 
contrasting melodies, can be found 
emanating from both guitarists. In- 
tricate picking and interesting 
chord voicings tickle the listener’s 
ears as overdubs of guitar and vocal 
harmonies softly swell. 
Complimenting the band’s sound 
on several tracks is the presence ofa 
piano, which has always been 
present in the keyboard form on 
other albums, but now serves as a 
more focal role. This album also 
incorporates a more acoustic back- 
drop when compared to the previ- 








BY BRIAN UDOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Welcome to the 21st century. You 
can call your Uncle Mort from the top 
of Mt. Everest while conductinga live 
web chat and then find your frozen 
sherpa via his GPS tracking system. 
Ah, the joys of the digital age. Every- 
where we go, there is this assertion 
that digital is inherently better than 
analog, no matter what. Well, [havea 
complaint. 

As insane as it may sound, when it 
comes to media, digital cannot com- 
pete with analog formats. In fact, the 
truth be told, the only reason why 
there is a digital superiority complex 
is really because of the fact that digital 
formats are the least degradative for- 
mats on the market. The Library of 
Congress still keeps all of its audio 
masters on vinyl because vinyl lasts 
longer than tape or CD. Still, the fact 
of the matter is that the music indus- 
try now is completely digitized from 
the studio masters to the CDs. The 
film industry even went to recording 
all of the live sound on DATs. Then, 
sound engineers working on films 
discovered that digital tracks tended 
to hide what’s known as the “buzz 
track” of background noise, so the 
transition was made from analog to 
digital and then back to analog. 
Hmm... 

Which brings me to the real topic: 
despite what George Lucas and Sony 
may tell you, digital is not a better 
format for movies. While it would be 
foolhardy — and wrong — to assert 
that the advances made in video tech- 
nology in the past ten years are negli- 
gible, thereare simply too many prob- 
lems in video technology — some 
correctable, some inherent — for this 
to bea worthy adversary to film. And 
yet it seems that DV is winning over 
not only consumers but filmmakers. 
This scares me. 

First, let me declare some things 
straight out. I have no particular pas- 
sion for film as a ding an sich — it 
still could use some improvement 
and certainly is not the perfect mov- 
ing image medium, but, like democ- 
racy, it’s flawed but is the best we 
have. I work in the Digital Media 
Center asa video specialist and have 
made hours of videos, editing com- 
pletely digitally. Ihave even madea 
short video with a DV camera the 
school funded. I have also taken film 
production courses and shot a short 
film, not to mention all of the analysis 
of film technology and film language 
I have written on in my classes as a 
Film and Media Studies major. That 
is exactly why] feel qualified to write 
this — I’ve been on both sides. 

Film is an analog medium; there 
are no ones and zeros and there is 
no clearly defined pattern, matrix 
or algorithm within which silver ha- 
lide crystals and film emulsion grains 
must fit. Digital video, on the other 
hand, is a pixilated format with a lim- 
ited resolution — nothing can change 

this. While film can be blown up toa 
tremendous proportion with very 





little graininess, digital video can, at _ 





Schorr is temporarily replaced by a 
soft drum machine before resuming 
his duties as the song picks up. 
Lyrically, Gibbard once again 
dwells on similar themes of nostalgia, 
relationships and pensive solitude. 
More self-assured than ever, 
Gibbard’s overly clear annunciation 
makes his poignant thoughts seem all 
the more resonant. The symbolism 
that the title of the album suggests is 
more reminiscent of various “snap- 
shots” in time, rather than the tan- 
gible dog-eared photo album a Pa- 
cific North-westerner like Gibbard 


best, attempt a shoddy interpolation 
within a fairly limited zooming range. 
The minuscule size of film emulsion 
grains, combined with the virtually 
unlimited variations it can be ren- 
dered unto create a non-absolute 
resolution which has been roughly 
estimated at somewhere between 
100,000 and 10 million times that of 
digital video. There simply is no way 
that you can compare the two with- 
out running into these differences. 

Furthermore, there is a much 
more precise, controlled manner in 
which film is shot — while it is a 
frequent complaint that it oftentimes 
requires manipulation with consid- 
erable lighting to shoot film well, the 
best looking digital video being shot 
today still requires the same type of 
lighting rigs. Because film is a chemi- 
cal process, the subtlety and perme- 
ability of the medium allow for far 
more elaborate, sensitive and believ- 
able management of the image. Even 
the state-of-the-art 24 fps rigs cur- 
rently put out by Sonyand Panavision 
cannot fully accomplish this. 

What is the most unfathomable 
characteristic of video may be seen as 
somewhat philosophic, butI can fully 
relate to it: the difference between 
film and video is the difference be- 
tween dream and waking reality. The 
plastic qualities of film allow for an 
experience in which the images are 
rendered as dream, mutable and un- 
certain. Video cannot provide for 
this and will never provide this, for 
digital video is an absolute and dis- 
crete form, completely non-plastic. 
I have no qualms about documen- 
taries taped onto video, although it 
is arguable that a heightened sense 
of the surreal, if wanted, could be 
tapped from a well-filmed docu- 
mentary. 

As humans, we see a world not 
truly video or film. Both are repre- 
sentations of the way we see things, 
yet film and video both have visual 
properties resembling the hyper- 
bolic and mimetic not to be found 
in normal human vision. No format 
is truly better, but as a statement of 
artistic promise — and non-absolute 
control, for all artists are tyrants of 
their creations and vice versa — film 
has the possibility and connotation 
of dream and painting which can not 
besubstituted bya digital copy, much 
like the Corel Painter program — as 
cool as it is to play with! — in the 
Digital Media Center pales in com- 
parison to the painting studios across 
the courtyard. As long as video at- 
tempts to imitate film, it will always 
be the inferior format. 

“But Brian,” you say, “that’s all 
very interesting and such, but] only 
havea few bucks on me and besides, 
it’s so much easier to point and 
shoot!” Which is exactly what this 
digital video/film war is all about. 
No one on the planet who is at the 
epicenter of the argument is honestly 
going to tell you that, given an infinite 
budget, they want to shoot their mas- 
terpiece in digital video. No, the digi- 
tal wars in Hollywood focus solely on 
the cost of shooting and developing 
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the nostalgia theme, show an ob- 
vious change in the usual DCFC 
topics. The track “Why You'd 
Want to Live There” follows in 
Tool’s Aenima footsteps, as an 
accurate account of “that fucking 
hole L.A.” Gibbard accurately 
states, “You can’t swim ina town 
this shallow — you will most as- 
suredly drown tomorrow.” The 
most insightful track on the al- 
bum, “Styrofoam Plates,” tells of 
the harbored resentment 
Gibbard felt at his father’s fu- 
neral. Vehement quotes such as, 
“He was a bastard in life, thus a 
bastard in death,” and “you’re a 
disgrace to the concept of family” pro- 
vide us with a very personal glimpse 
of this artist’s life. 

The Photo Album is a very appro- 
priate followup to DCFC’s second LP 
release, and fans of the band will not 
be disappointed. The band’s sweetly 
sad, yet not depressing sound draws 
from other indie pop stars such as 
Modest Mouseand Built to Spill; how- 
ever, Ben  Gibbard’s unique 
songwriting style is unto itself. Heart- 
felt vocals, understated musicianship 
and brilliant melodies make this al- 
bum a highly enjoyable listen. 











Why digital is not better than film 


film versus digital video, not on their 
artistic qualities. It means that pro- 
duction has less people to account 
for; it means that studios pay less per 
hour; itmeans that shoots can go with- 
out interruption for more than ten 
minutes; it means that the position of 
cinematographer is becoming more 
obsolete; it means that editors’ and 
special effects artists’ jobs are easier. 
It is an argument full of sound and 
fury, but signifying nothing within 

the artistic realm. It is‘only an eco- 

nomic argument, and 1 am outraged. 

Why? Because if Hollywood makes a 
full and final transition to DV, that’s 
it. Endgame. Already inthe past thirty 
years, the film market hasbeen on the 
decline — there are decent develop- 
ment labs in only a handful of cities 
anymore. If everything goes to digi- 
tal, then these multi-million dollar 
facilities will shut down permanently. 
And nothing will restore them, be- 
cause it would simply be too expen- 
sive to start up again. This must not 
happen. 

But back to your question: yes, 
you can shoot more cheaper on DV. 
But if you have access to a real cam- 
era, be it 8mm or IMAX, get your 
hands on that baby and shoot less. 
Shoot something shorter. The expe- 
rience of learning how to really oper- 
ate and shoot a camera is an invalu- 
able one and immensely marketable. 
And your product will look much 
more respectable. Like it or not, 
everyone’s made a DV short or film, 
but film fests accord more respect on 
a film short. I would too. It takes a 
higher level of precision and persis- 
tence to produce a 5-minute 35mm 
film than it does to get a camcorder, 
shoot your two-hour video and edit 
on your home computer. The other 
thing that this breeds is a greater care 
for your image, your plot and your 
message. Sure, your auto focus, point- 
and-click still camera may occasion- 
ally shoot some great, coffee-table- 
book-worthy images, butifyoureally 
want to get great images, you are go- 
ing to have to buy a real camera and 
learn more about filters and develop- 
ing. Art is not point-and-shoot, 
ready-made, look-ma-no-hands. 

If I sound incredibly supercil- 
ious, sentimental or elitist, I apolo- 
gize, but it’s one thing to hear that 
your best friend is going to shoot 
something in DV and another to hear 
that Spike Lee or George Lucas is do- 
ing this — although not really sur- 
prising in the latter’s case. I am posi- 
tive that Bergmanand Kubrick would 
not have shot in DV if given the op- 
tion, nor would Welles; Spielberg al- 
ready has said he won’t and Coppola 
released Apocalypse Now Redux ina 
new Technicolor dye-transfer print 
that puts digital projection to shame, 
Scorsese, Fincher, Arronofsky, Willis, 
Nyquist, Hall, Altman, Fellini, 
Herzog, Kieslowski, Lean, Deren, 
Kurosawa, Hitchcock, Ray, Bunuel, 
Resnais, Cocteau, Lang, Powell, Coen, 
Truffaut, Stone — can you imagine 
any of these filmmakers’ bodies of 
wise if shot on video? I know you 
can’t 
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your Horoscope 





PC 
by Jeffrey Freiling 


ARiEs: (MARCH 21-ApRII 19) 

Why do we keep getting up in the 
morning, week after week after 
week? Probably because our beds 
have sharks in them, 


Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Is that a giant Amazon bloodsucking 
death-beetle on your shoulder? Oh 
Wait... itjust flew off. Or maybeitjust 
crawled onto your back. Hard to say. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

It can be difficult to deal with dating 
your exact duplicate, but you'll find 
that it gets easier, particularly when 
you get a smaller mirror. 

Cancer: (JUN: 21-JuLy 22) 

That you have absolutely no social 
skills or notable redeeming quali- 
ties is less of a problem than that 
you don’tever shower, the stars say. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Almost done with the week from 
hell? Guess again: You still have two 
more papers to write before that 
well-deserved break. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Everyone looks at you when you 
wear that shirt. You know that, 
right? Well, you might want to look 
into getting a new one. 


Lrsra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

In the grand scheme of things, it probably 
doesn’t matter that you'll be rejected ev- 
erynightthisweek, butwe’d guessthatit’s 
going to be pretty depressing for you. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Janizary 7 is really just the best thing that 
this page has going forit, don’t you think? 
Oh, wait... except for the horoscopes. 
They rock. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Is life turning against you on all fronts? 
Don'tlook tous. We're just going to try to 
avoid the fallout from your inevitable 
crash and burn. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Wearing that mask is hardly going to get 
you anywhere, much less intimidate evil- 
doers or help you solve crime. Leave that 
to the Northern District. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
A good piece of advice... oh, wait... 
you're an Aquarius, so you don’t need 
any advice, since you more or less do 
everything right anyway. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Mask that odor at all costs. Trust us... 
you're not making any friends around 
town. What on earth did you fall in, any- 
way? 





Trick oc Treat, 
Mc. bin Laden... 


THE HOP 


by Mahnu Davar 


And who didn’t go to 
HOPKINS? 


SO BOSS... WHATS 
THE cuRvEe IN THIF 
FIRM AGAIN? 
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BEHIND THE INK 
by Charles Donefer 
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CREATE ADS . 


WE ALSO KUN COMIC STRIDS TO 
TAKE UP SPACE. 
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Janizary 7 


by Eric Ha 


YouR. 
FIGHTNG STYLE] | 
IT SEEMS 
FAMILIAR... 


Do NOT ConceRnA) 
YOURSELF WITH 
SUCH ANALYSIS 
AND WORRY 


FoR YOUR Lite! 


EN ROUTE TO THE CAPITAL, 
GRIFFIN MACROSS IS 
ATTACKED YNEXPECTEDLY 


BY WYTAN THE DARK 
ASSAEEIN. 


THE FATE OF THE KINGDON 
HANES IN A Most PRECARIOUS 
BALANCE AS THE LAST 
JANIZARN HUST DEFEAT 
THIS DARK  ENIGMATIC FOE 
TO CONTINVE HIS VOYAGE.-.- 
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SS 
Thursday, October 25 
— SS Eee 


ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p-m. “Modeling 
and Optimization in Protein and 
Metabolic Engineering” will be pre- 
sented by Costas Maranas of Penn 
State University in Maryland Hall, 
room 110. For more information, call 
410-516-7170. 


12:00 p.m. Tribeta. Meet the Biology 
Professors in Mudd Hall, room 23. 
Free Pizza! 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Fast Revoca- 
tion of Credentials: Mediated Sig- 
natures and Encryption” will be pre- 
sented by Gene Tsudik in Shaffer Hall, 
room 101. For moreinformation, call 
410-516-4250. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Individualism 
and the Claims of Community” will 
be presented my M.M. Goldsmith of 
Victoria University in Gilman Hall, 
room 315. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Natural Phi- 
losophy and the Ideology of Mod- 
ern Science” will be presented by 
Peter Dear of Cornell University in 
Gilman Hall, room 348. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Resonant Ho- 
lography” will be presented by 
George Barbastathis of M.I.T. in 
Barton Hall, room 117. 


5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. “Strain Gradi- 
ent Plasticity: New Developments 
and Issues” will be presented by John 
Hutchinson of Harvard University in 
Maryland Hall, room 110. 


8:00 p.m. FREE Sneak Preview of 
“Life as a House.” Starring Kevin 
Kline, Kristen Scott Thomas, Hayden 
Christensen, Mark Weinberg and 
others! Film will showin Shriver Hall. 


8:00 p.m. CHAI Speaker Series, “The 
End of Oslo: Israel at a Crossroad” 
will be presented in The Great Hall. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Washington, 
D.C.: “Are Americans at Home in 
the Global Villiage?” will be pre- 
sented in the Kenney Auditorium of 
the Nitze Building. For more infor- 
mation, call 202-663-5636. 


11:00 a.m. “Terrific Twos” at Port 
Discovery. Beginning story time for 
“Mother Goose on the Loose” gradu- 
ates and their independentcaregivers. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
8120 or visit http:// 
www.portdiscovery.com. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. Hubert H. 
Humphrey Fellows’ Lunchtime 
Seminar: “Social, Political and Eco- 
nomic Contexts of Drug Use and 
Abuse in Fourteen Countries” will 
be presented by Svitlana Pkhidenko 
and Roberto Ribeiro in Hampton 
House, room 391. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:15 p.m. “Inside the 

White House” will be held at the 

Hampton House. Faculty, students, 

staff and the general public are in- 

vited. Enjoy a lively discussion and 

join in with your own questions and 
_ comments. Free lunch is provided. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “Regulated 
Assembly and Refolding of Mem- 
brane Fusion Proteins” will be pre- 
sented by Fred Hughsonof Princeton 
University at the 1830 Building, room 
2-200. 


12:45 p.m. - 1:45 p.m. “Control of 
Visual Attention in Human Cortex” 
will be presented by Steven Yantis in 
WBSB Building, room 811 of the East 
Baltimore Campus. 


1:00 p.m. “Gallery Talks” at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-7100. 


1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 

Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 
on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 410- 
396-6320. 


3:30 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. “Group II In- 
tron Mobility by Reverse Splicing 
into DNA and its Potential Applica- 
tions in Targeted Gene Disruption 
and DNA Insertion” will be pre- 
sented by Alan Lambowitz of the 
University of Texas in PCTB Build- 
ing, room 517 or the East Baltimore 


Campus. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Transplanta- 
tion of Murine Spermatogenic Stem 
Cells” will be presented by Michael 
D. Griswold of Washington State 
University at 615 North Wolfe St., 
Public Health Building, in the Becton 
Dickinson Room. ° 


any 
‘f 
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4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. “Biology of 
Renal Cell Cancer” will be presented 
by Janice Dutcher of Our Lady of 
Mercy Medical Center at the Wilmer 
Eye Institute in the Patz Lecture Hall. 


7:30 p.m. “What Does Global Citi- 
zenship Mean for Americans? This 
discussion will be held at Goucher 
College to celebrate the inauguration 
of its 10th president, Sanford Ungar. 
For more information, call 410-337- 

6116 orvisit http://www.goucher.edu/ 
colltown/www.goucher.edu. 


Fell’s Point Ghost Walk at Fell’s 
Point Visitor Center. The first area 
ghost and lore walking tour. Pirates, 
ladies of the night, rioters and men 
and women from around the world 
have called Fell’s Point home. Some 
of them have never left. For more 
information, call 410-675-6750. 





Friday, October 26 





ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. “The Discovery 
and Salvage of Dakar” will be pre- 
sented by David W. Jourdan of 
Nauticos Corporation in Maryland 
Hall, room 218. 


3:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. “Fine-Scale 
Mixing Processes in Turbulent Jets 
and Lifted Jet Diffusion Flames” will 
be presented by Lester K. Su of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison in 
Ames Hall, room 234. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-7736. 


7:00 p.m. Celebration Banquet. A 
fun night full of dancing and food. 
For more information, call 410-156- 
8065. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. “Collected Sto- 
ries” at Theatre Hopkins. $12 gen- 
eral admission, $11 senior citizens, 
$5 students. For more information, 
call 410-156-7159. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. One Act Show- 
case presented by Witness Theater in 
Arellano Theatre. Costis $3. For more 
information, call 410-516-2224. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. Ship-as-a-Machine Tour 
at the USS Constellation at the Inner 
Harbor. Become part of the ship’s 
crew and learn how the last all-sail 
vessel built by the US Navy was ma- 
neuvered through the world’s oceans. 
For more information, call 410-539- 
1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “The Catalytic 
Pathway of Cytochrome P450 at 
Atomic Resolution” will be pre- 
sented by Gregory Petsko of Brandeis 
University in the Physiology Build- 
ing of the East Baltimore Campus, 
room 612. 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. “The Discovery 
and Salvage of Dakar” will be pre- 
sented by David Jourdan of Nauticos 
Corporation in Parsons Auditorium 
of the Applied Physics Laboratory. 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. “Dissecting 
Genetic Heterogeneity in Suscepti- 
bility to Bipolar Disorder” will be 
presented by Anjene Musick 
Addington at the Hampton House, 
room 845. 


6:00 p.m. Gigimajig at the Masonic 
Temple. To benefit the Hannah More 
School, with music by the Mood 
Swings Band. For more information, 
call 410-526-5000. . 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Port 
Discovery’s 3rd Annual Halloween 
Bash! This night will be filled with 
mysteries, scar and “not-so-scary” 
stories, cool Halloween activities, fan- 
tastic decorations and spooky sur- 
prises! Wear your craziest costume. 
For more information, call 410-949- 
2359 or visit http:// 
www.portdiscovery.com. 


7:00 p.m. The21st Annual Theodore 
L. Lowe Lecture at the Walters Art 
Museum. “Contextand Community, 
Remaking the Walters” by Dr. Henry 
Louis Gates. For more information, 
call 410-547-9000. 


8:00 p.m. Favorites at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. A diverse 
collection of celebrated artists per- 
forming favorite classical master- 
pieces. For more information, call 
410-783-8000. 


The Killing of Sister George at the 
Spotlighters Theatre. A story ofa fad- 
ing radio personality, who is being 
“killed” on the soap opera she has 
starred in for six years, and her bru- 
tally destructive relationship with her 
friend. For more information, call 
410-752-1225. 


Nautical Nightmare on the USS 
Constellation. Three chilling nights 
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of maritime horror. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-539-1797 or visit 
http://www. constellation.org. 


The Dying Gaul at Fell’s Point Cor- 
ner Theatre. A play about a young 
writer who sells his screenplay and 
soul to Hollywood. Recommended 
for mature audiences. For more in- 
formation, call 410-276-7837. 


Favorites Series, Rachmaninoff Pi- 
ano Concerto, No. 3. This program is 
full of Romanticism at its best. 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A 
Minor, “Scottish”, Rachmaninoff: 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor. 
For more information, call 410-783- 
8100. 


Billy Price Band at The Rams Head 
Tavern in Annapolis. Come out to 
wonderful Annapolis and enjoy the 
show! For more information, call 410- 
268-4545. 


Ghost Walk at Fort Frederick State 
Park. A guided walk through the 
haunted forest, for and barracks. For 
more information, call 301-842-2155. 


Ghost Walk at Point Lookout State 
Park in St. Mary’s County. A walking 
tour through the history of Point 
Lookout with re-enactors, hayrides, 
games and refreshments. For more 
information, call 301-872-5688. 


Haunted Rail and Trail Excursion 
at Middletown Community Park. 
Ride the train to Haunted Trail, walk 
by Gory Ridge and Haunted High- 
way; pumpkin patch for youngsters. 
For more information, call 301-696- 
2936. 





Saturday, October 27 


ON CAMPUS 


9:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Arts and Sci- 
ences Open House in Shriver Hall. 


9:30a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Sampler Work- 
shop at Homewood House Mu- 
seum. For more information, call 410- 
516-8639. 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Gallery Talk - 
“Needles and Threads: Women’s 
Handiwork, Men’s Craftsmanship” 
will be presented by Catherine Rogers 
Arthur of Homewood House Mu- 
seum. Cost is $8 for Homewood 
members and JHU affiliates, $10 for 
general public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-8639. 


7:00 p.m. Men’s Soccer vs. Franklin 
and Marshall. Will our winning streak 
continue against one of the division’s 
toughest teams? Come help us de- 
fend out turfl 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. “Collected Sto- 
ries” at Theatre Hopkins. $12 gen- 
eral admission, $11 senior citizens, 
$5 students. For more information, 
call 410-156-7159. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. One Act Show- 
case presented by Witness Theater in 
Arellano Theatre. Costis $3. For more 
information, call 410-516-2224. 


OFF CAMPUS 


9:00 a.m. Team Diabetes Marathon 
Training Program at Sport, Speed 
and Strength Athletic Club. Train to 
walk or run a 5K, 10K, half or full 
marathon in honor or memory of 
someone with diabetes. For more in- 
formation, call 1-800-676-4065, x451. 


9:30 a.m. - 10:30a.m. “The World of 


Snow Leopards” at the Baltimore 
Zoo. A program geared for children 
seven to eight years old. For more 
information, call 410-366-LION. 


10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Zoo Booo! at 


the Baltimore Zoo. Safeand funtrick-_ 


or-treating at the zoo with candy, 
booths, face painting, games and 
more! For more information, call 410- 
366-LION. 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Run Silent” 


on the US Submarine Torsk at the 
Inner Harbor. Explore the Torpedo 
Room, Maneuvering Room and other 
compartments and learn firsthand 
about life onboard a submarine. For 
moreinformation, call 410-396-3452. 


1:00 p.m. “War ofthe Worlds” at the 
Baltimore Museum of Industry. 
Reading of the 1938 radio broadcast 
script, audience invited to dress in 
alien costume or like their favorite 
1938 movie star. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-727-4808, x.111. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour on the USS Constellation. 
Undergo basic training and try on 
uniforms, perform a gun drill and 
learn what the cook hasin store in the 
gallery. For more information, call 
410-539-1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Family Festival: 
“Pumpkin Pastimes” at the Mary- 
land Historical Society. Explore past 
and present Halloween traditions 
with a variety of activities. For more 
information, call 410-494-8545. 


1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 
Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 
on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 410- 
396-6320. 


2:00 p.m. “Gallery Talks” at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-7100. 


3:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Nancy 
Romita and the Moving Company 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Also 
featuring Japanese Gamelan percus- 
sion. For more information, call 410- 
235-2678. 


3:00 p.m. Taney Tour on the US Coast 
Guard Cutter Taney. Go on this be- 
hind-the-scenes tour of the bridge, 
engine room and radio room. For 
more information, call 410-396-3453. 


4:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 2nd Annual 
Bombardment of Baltimore Bash 
at the Baltimore Brewing Company 
and Flag House. Full buffet, beer, wine 
and soda, cash bar, silent auction and 
children’s activities too! For more 
information, call 410-837-1703 or 
visit http://www. flaghouse.org. 


5:30 p.m. The Douglas and Zarelda 
Fambrough. Featuring the Ying 
Quartet with Menahem Pressler. For 
more information, call 410-516-7164. 


8:00 p.m. “Favorites” at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. A diverse 
collection of celebrated artists per- 
forming favorite classical master- 

ieces. For more information, call 
410-783-8000. 


“Nautical Nightmare” on the USS | 


Constellation. Three chilling nights 
of maritime horror. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-539-1797 or visit 
http://www. constellation. org. 


Favorites Series, Rachmaninoff Pi- 
ano Concerto, No. 3. This program 
is full of Romanticism at its best. 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A 
Minor, “Scottish”, Rachmaninoff: 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor. 
For more information, call 410-783- 
8100. 


Billy Price Band at The Rams Head 
Tavern in Annapolis. Come out to 
wonderful Annapolis and enjoy the 
show! For more information, call 410- 
268-4545. 


New Oxford Fall Foliage Train Ex- 
cursion at the B&O Railroad Mu- 
seum. Hold this date for our annual 
excursion. This year we will be travel- 
ing to New Oxford, Pennsylvania for 
a day of antiquing and much more! 
For more information, call 410-752- 
2499 or visit http://www. borail.org. 


Fell’s Point Walking Tour. Travel 
along the historic waterfront of Fell’s 
Point with its splendid collection of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
building, its colorful people and the 
maritime industry of Baltimore. 


“If the Shoe Fits.” at OXOXO Gal- 
lery. Fifty artists with works about 





shoes. For more information, call 410- 
466-9696. 


15th Annual Christmas Craft Fair 
at Wicomico Youth and Civic Cen- 
ter. Two hundred plus booths of 
handmade crafts Christmas items, 
dolls, bears, wreaths, quilts and fur- 
niture. For more information, call 
410-228-9080. 


Halloween Party at Community 
Park, North East. Children’s activi- 
ties and costume judging. For more 
information, call 410-287-2658. 





Sunday, October 28 


ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Horade Espanol 
(Spanish Practice Sessions) will be 
held in the Mattin Center, room 161. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
8056. 


5:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Ying Quartet 
with Menahem Pressler will be held 
in Shriver Hall. Cost is $28 for regular 
tickets, $14 for students. For more 
information, call 410-516-7164. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. “Collected Sto- 
ries” at Theatre Hopkins. $12 gen- 
eral admission, $11 senior citizens, 
$5 students. For more information, 
call 410-156-7159. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. One Act Show- 
case presented by Witness Theater in 
Arellano Theatre. Costis $3. Formore 
information, call 410-516-2224. 


OFF CAMPUS 


9:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. Breakfast with 
the Dolphins at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Visitors en- 
joy a behind-the-scenes look at dol- 
phins and their trainers after a conti- 
nental breakfast. For more 
information, call 410-727-FISH. 


12:00 p.m. Ship-as-a-Machine Tour 
at the USS Constellation at the Inner 
Harbor. Become part of the ship’s 
crew and learn how the last all-sail 
vessel built by the US Navy was ma- 
neuvered through the world’s oceans. 
For more information, call 410-539- 
1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Boordy Vine- 
yards Case Club Parties. A special 
party for our Case Club members. 
Enjoy hors d’ oeuvres and some spe- 
cial sneak previews. Please RSVP. For 
moreinformation, call 410-592-5015. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour on the USS Constellation. 
Undergo basic training and try on 
uniforms, perform a gun drill and 
learn what the cook has in store in the 
gallery. For more information, call 
410-539-1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


NIGHTLIFE 
CLUBS 


8x10, 8-10 East Cross St., 410-625-2000 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 _ 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., 410-685-2828 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 © 
Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752- 6886. 
Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 
Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 _ 
The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 
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1:00 p.m. Baltimore Ravensvs. Jack- 
sonville Jaguars at PSINet Stadium, 
For more information, call 410-261 - 
RAVE. 


1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 
Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 
on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 410- 
396-6320. 


2:00 p.m. “Gallery Talks” at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-7100. 


2:00 p.m. Halloween Concert at 
Friedberg Hall at Peabody Conserva- 
tory. Part ofthe Young People’s String 
Program. For more information, call 
410-659-8100. 


2:30 p.m. Family Fun at the Library 
at Port Discovery. Stories, crafts or 
films for the whole family. For more 
information, call 410-727-8120 or 
visit http://www.portdiscovery.com. 


3:00 p.m. Favorites at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. A diverse 
collection of celebrated artists per- 
forming favorite classical master- 
pieces. For more information, call 
410-783-8000. 


7:00 p.m. Marshall Crenshawat The 
Ram’s Head Tavernin Annapolis. For 
more information, call 410-268-4545. 


“Nautical Nightmare” on the USS 
Constellation. Three chilling nights 
of maritime horror. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-539-1797 or visit 
http://www.constellation.org. 


Favorites Series, Rachmaninoff Pi- 
ano Concerto, No. 3. This program 
is full of Romanticism at its best. 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A 
Minor, “Scottish”, Rachmaninoff: 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor. 
For more information, call 410-783- 
8100. 


“Underneath the Deep Blue Sea” at 
the National Aquarium in Baltimore. 
Visitors enjoy smooth sounds of the 
musical duo “Two of a Kind” as they 
learn about sea creatures, water and 
ocean environment. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-727-FISH. 





Monday, October 29 





ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “Global Over- 
turning and Heat Transport: When 
do Subpolar Winds Matter?” will be 
presented by Barry Klinger of George 
Mason University in Olin Hall, room 
305. 


12:15 p.m. - 1:15 p.m. “Regulation of 
Higher Order Chromatin Assem- 
bly by Histone Methylation” will be 
presented by Shiv Grewal of Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory at 106 W. 
University Parkway, Seminar Room. 




















The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 41 0-327-488 
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_Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd 
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4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Analysis Semi- 
nar: “On Time Decay of Solutions 
to Schroedinger Equations with 
Rough and Time Dependent Poten- 
series be presented by W. Schalg 
of Princeton University j i 

eat ie rsity in Krieger 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “God’s Uterus: 
Medical Missionary Benjamin 
Hobson and the Introduction of 
Western Midwifery to Nineteenth- 
Century China” will be presented by 
Yi-Li Wu in Gilman Hall, room 315. 


7:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. Poetry Read- 
ings by C.K. Williams will be held in 
Mergenthaler Hall, room 111. For 
moreinformation, call 410-516-8327. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “A New Disor- 
der Similar to Huntington’s Dis- 
ease: Phenotype and Genetic Etiol- 
ogy” will be presented by Russell 
Margolis and Elizabeth O’Hearn at 
the Meyer Building, room 1-191. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Human Stem 
Cells: The End of the Beginning” 
will be presented by John Gearhart at 
615 North Wolfe St., Public Health 
Building, room W1214. 


5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. “Rethinking 
the Placebo Effect and Discovering 
the Meaning Response” will be pre- 
sented by Daniel E. Moerman at 615 
North Wolfe St., Public Health Build- 
ing in the Becton Dickinson Lecture 
Hall. 


8:30 p.m. Sara Hickman and Tish 
Hinojosa at The Rams Head Tavern 
in Annapolis. Tickets are $15 each. 
For more information, call 410-268- 
4545. 


Rattle Your Bones Shindig at Port 
Discovery. Dissect a mummy in 
“Mummy Mortician,” travel through 
haunted ancient Egypt, hear “not so 
scary” tales, enjoy special perfor- 
mances, refreshments and games. 
Costumes encouraged. For more in- 
formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit 
http://www. portdiscovery.org. 





Tuesday, October 30 





ON CAMPUS 


a 4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. “Complex 


Corbordisms and the 
Embeddability of Cr-Manifolds” 
willbe presented by Bruno deOliveira 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
Krieger Hall, room 302. 


5:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Friends of the 
Libraries Guest Lecture Series pre- 
sents Paul R. McHugh, M.D at the 
Evergreen Carriage House. For more 
information, call 410-516-8327. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “Structural 
Aspects of MCH Class I Molecule 
Maturation” will be presented by 
Rachelle Gaudet of Harvard Univer- 
sity in The Physiology Building of the 
East Baltimore Campus, room 612. 


4:30 p.m. -5:30p.m. “Signaling Path- 
ways and Cardiac Hypertrophy: 
Molecules, Mice and Medicine” will 
be presented by R. Sanders Williams 
of Duke University Medical Center 
inthe auditorium of the WBSB build- 
ing of the East Baltimore Campus. 


7:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. Lean-Luc 
Ponty at The Rams Head Tavern. 
Tickets are $27.50. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-268-4545. 


8:00 p.m. Opera Potpourri at 
Friedberg Hall at Peabody Con- 
servatory. Scenes from Opera of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. For more information, call 410- 
659-8100. 


Riverdanceat the Lyric Opera House. 
You don’t want to miss this extraor- 
dinary performance of Riverdance. 
All performances at the Lyric Opera 
House. For more information, 
410-494-2712. 


he 
Wednesday, October 31 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. Wednesday 
Noon Series presents, “The Lyric 
Spanish Guitar” as performed by 
Gustavo Them, winner of the 1996 
Baltimore Chamber Music Com- 
petition, in Shriver Hall Auditorium. 
For more information, call 410-516- 

or e-mail 


specialevents@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m.and 5:00 p.m. The Tibetan’ 
Monk Residency at the Walters Art 
Museum. Tibetan Monks hand place 
millions of grains of sand first to cre- 
ate a Mandala painting, then to pour 
flowing body of water. For more in- 
formation, call 410-547-9000. 


12:15 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. “‘Smart Pa- 
tient’ Coaching in Indonesia: A 
Strategy to Improve Client and Pro- 
vider Communication” will be pre- 
sented by Fitri Putjuk at 111 Market 
Place, Candler Building, suite 310. 
For more information, call Susan 
Leibtag at 410-659-6260. 


2:00 p.m.- 4:00 p.m. Halloween at 
Harborplace and The Gallery. 
Ghosts, goblins and ghouls roam the 
halls of Harborplace and The Gallery 
while trick or treaters pick up free 
candy at participating stores. For 
more information, call 1-800-HAR- 
BOR-1. 


4:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. “Building 
Bridges: Community-Academic 
Research Partnerships” will be pre- 
sented by Lawrence W. Green of the 
Office of Extramural Prevention Re- 
search in the Becton Dickinson Lec- 
ture Hall of the Public Health Build- 
ing. For more information, call 
410-614-5985. 


4:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. “Ethical 
Parenting and Local Practices of 
Care: Moral Communities and the 
Geographical Difference” will be 
presented by Todd Meyers of The 
Johns Hopkins University at the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 
room W1030. 


8:30 p.m. Dan Hicks and the Hot 
Licks at The Rams Head Tavern in 
Annapolis. Tickets are $23.50. For 
more information, call 410-268-4545. 


Disney’s Toy Story 2 at the Balti- 
more Arena. Woody, Buzzandall the 
favorite characters in Andy’s play- 
room join in this Disney On Ice show 
featuring world-class figure skaters 
and a hit musical score. For more 
information, call 410-481-SEAT. 


Riverdance atthe Lyric Opera House. 
You don’t want to miss this extraor- 
dinary performance of Riverdance. 
All performances at the Lyric Opera 
House. For more 

information, call 410-494-2712. 


The Haunted Ship: “A Nautical 
Nightmare” at the Harborplace and 
The Gallery. Ghosts, goblins and 
ghouls roam while trick or treaters 
pick up candy at participating stores. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
HARBOR-1. 


nan 


Ongoing Events 


JHU Film Series Presents: “Easy 
Rider” starring Peter Fonda, Dennis 
Hopperand Jack Nicholson. The film 
will be showing at 8:00 p.m. and 10:30 
p.m. Friday, October 6, 2001 through 
Saturday, October 27,2001. For more 
information, call 410-516-8666. 


“Seahorses: Beyond Imagination” 
at the National Aquarium in Balti- 
more. A fabulous display of almost 20 
species of these elusive and exoticani- 
mals. Runs through March 10, 2002. 
For more information, call 410-727- 


FISH. 


“Titanic Science” at the Maryland 
Science Center. Engage in a hands- 
oninvestigative process and immerse 
yourself in the real artifacts and the 
true story. For more information, call 
410-685-5225. Runs through March 
31, 2002. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, crafts 
and more fill the state’s largest pro- 
ducers-only market. Underneath the 
Jones Falls Expressway at Holiday and 
Saratoga Streets. 410-837-4636 or 
800-282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. until 


sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic Commu- 
nity holds Mass at 11:00 a.m. in the 
Interfaith Center. Fr. Riepe is avail- 
able to hear confessions from 10:15- 
11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p.m. in the 
Newman House for a free home- 
cooked meal followed by a fun activ- 


ity. 

The Jewish Student Association and 
Hopkins Hillel invite all to join in 
Pizzaand Friends. Free pizza Thurs- 
day nights at 7:00 p.m. in the Inter- 
faith Center. 


The Graduate Women Support 


vy 





By Liz STEINBERG 








CINEMA 


Bandits, Charles, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

Bones, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

Bread and Tulips, Charles 

Corky Romano, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

Don’t Say A Word, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

From Hell, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

Happy Accidents, Charles 

Hardball, Eastpoint 

Iron Monkey, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

Joy Ride, White Marsh 

Mac Keeble’s Big Movie, White Marsh 
_Mutholland Diver, Charles 





Group meets on Friday afternoons 
and provides an opportunity for 
women from various departments 
to share perspectives, discuss 
struggles of graduate school and 
receive and offer support. If inter- 
ested, call Anita Sharma, Psy.D., or 
Sara Maggitti, Psy.D., at the Coun- 
seling Center at 410-516-8278. 


“From Mary Pickersgill’s Back- 
yard” will run from Apr 21, 2001, 
through Dec. 1, 2001, at The Star- 
Spangled Banner Flag House. View 
artifacts from the recent excavation 
and see what was unearthed from the 
late 18th century. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-837-1793. 


“Branches, Bristles & Batteries Ex- 
hibition” will run from June 10, 
2001, through May 5, 2002, at the 
corner of Lombard and Greene 
Streets. Brushella, the tooth fairy, 
leads you through toothbrushes 
through history. Learn proper 
tooth-friendly foods and how to 
remove sticky plaque with two in- 


teractive stations. For more infor- 


mation, call 410-706-0600 or visit 
http://www.dentalmuseum.org. 


Port Discovery’s “HiFlyer Bal- 
loon” will run from July 1, 2001, 
through Dec. 31, 2001, at Port Dis- 
covery. Baltimore’s newest attrac- 
tion! Let your imagination soar as 
you experience Baltimore from the 
gondola of a giant helium balloon! 
Tethered by a steel cable you will 
float 450 ft.! For more information, 
call 410-949-2FLY or visit http:// 
www.portdiscovery.org. 


Maryland Renaissance Festival will 
run through Oct. 21, 2001. This 16th- 
century English fair features Henry 
VIII, sword swallowers, magicians, 
authentic jousting, juggling, music, 
theater and much more. For more 
information, call 410-266-7304. 


“Robert Andriulli Exhibition” will 
run from Sep 6, 2001, through Oct 27, 
2001, at the Steven Scott Gallery. Re- 
cent Pennsylvania Landscapes and 
Maine Seascapesand Aspects of Love, 
an exhibition in memory of Hollis 
Sigler (1948-2001). For more infor- 
mation, call 410-752-6218. 

“New Prints” will run from until 
Nov 3, 2001 at the Goya-Girl Press. 
An exhibition of local artists Debra 
Rubino and Bill Schmidt. For more 
information, call 410 366-2001. 


My First Mister, Charles 


Riding in Cars with Boys, Eastpoint, White Marsh 


Serendipity, White Marsh 


The Last Castle, Senator, Eastpoint, White Marsh 


The Others, White Marsh 
Training Day, Eastpoint, White Marsh 
Zoolander, White Marsh 


For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint 
Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; 
charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825- 


5233- White Marsh - 410-933-9034 


“Antioch: The Lost Ancient City” 
will run until Dec 30, 2001 at The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Exhibition includes magnificent 
mosaics, antiquities from the early 
Christian world, glittering coins and 
fine Roman sculpture of 2nd- to 6th- 
century A.D. Antioch. For more in- 


formation, call 410 396-7100. 





Campus Notes 


Would you like to give tours of cam- 
pus to prospective students and their 
families? The Johns Hopkins Blue Key 
Society is now accepting applications 
for new tour guides. Freshmen, 
sophomores and juniors are invited 
to apply. You can pick up applica- 
tions in the Admissions Office lobby 
at Garland Hall. Ifyouhave any ques- 
tions, e-mail the Blue Key account at 
bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or con- 


SPRING BREAK 2002 


Jamaica 

Fiorida & 

the es “A TE 
Go To: sunsplashtours.corf_ 13) 
1-800-426-7710 7 














Prisoner Irwin 
(Robert. 
Redford) helps 
fellow inmate 
Yates (Mark 
Ruffalo) escape 
from the wreck- 
age ofadowned - 
helicopter in a 
maximum secu- 
rity prison 
known as The 
Castle. 












tact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key Advi- 


sor at admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
Stephen Kayiaros, Membership Chair 
at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Griefand Loss Support Group. The 
Counseling Center will be offering 

a support group for any student 
who has experienced the loss of a 
close friend, parent, sibling, grand- 
parent or others and would like to 
explore the impact of that loss. If 
youare interested, contact Dr. Sara 


P://WWW.THECASTLE.COM 





Maggitti or Ms. Rosa Kim at 410- 
516-8278. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Monday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 








MATH 


READING/LANGUAGE ARTS 


SOCIAL SUTDIES 
SCIENCE 
SPANISH 
BUSINESS 

RELIGION 


SEND A HALLOWEEN SURPRISE CALL US TODAY 


floris 


3113 St. Paul Street Baltimore, MD 21218 


Tel: 410-467-6116 
Toll Free: 800-541-2372 
www.ftd.com/gordonfiorist 


—— 





Daily 10% student discount (excludes wire out & other discounts) 


EXCITING INTERNSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOU WRITE WELL? ARE YOU A DETAILED-ORIENTED PERSON? ARE YOU 
INTERESTED IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION? ARE YOU KNOWLEDGEABLE IN 
ANY OF THESE SUBJECT AREAS? 


YOU MAY BE JUST THE PERSON WE ARE LOOKING FOR! 


WORDS & NUMBERS, AN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INVITES 
INTERESTED PARTICANTS TO DEVELOP CURRICULUM FOR THE K-12 MARKET. 
READ ABOUT US ON WWW.WORDANDNUMBERS.COM 


PART-TIME, FREELANCE, AND FULL TIME OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE. IN- 
TERNS WILL BE GRANTED A STIPEND AND NETWORK WITH LEADING EDUCA- 


TIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


TO APPLY, FAX A RESUME TO 410-951-0419 ATTENTION R. ZUMER 


@) 
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What with two-some months of quizzes which use the 
feminine pronoun, even the dimmest readers should _3. Therearetwoas 
Rave jumped to the conclusion that the QM is of the What does one call 
Temale persuasion. That doesn't mean that she doesn’t : 
Know what she’s talking about when it comes to the 
matter of males. Half of the people in the QM’slife wear 
Boxers instead of bras, and in her 21 plus years on this 


4, What is the male 


‘of the XY chromosome 
fers to clump together in 
personalities and drive 


5. An unfortunate 
planet, she has learned a good deal about the opposite seems to be a tendeney 
sex. Asjone example: not only are males genetically groups of five, adop 
imcapable,of watching any given television station for preteens into screaming # mania with their vocal 
more than 15 seconds, they are programmed to switch harmonizings of songs they didn’t write. That’s right — 
channels at the exact moment whenallfemaleviewers boy bands. Match the name of the band on the left with 
think to themselves ‘hmm, that looks like a good show? the names of the members on the right. (The things th 
The OM has actually studied said phenomenon,andis QM is willing to do fo people. She still feels nal 
not Simply mentioning it as.an oft-clichéd example.She seous with the mem ose boy band’s flas 
tried hard to avoid such ¢lichés in this quiz about all _ sites...) : a 
things with a penis; it would have been easy to write an a. Backstree 
entire quiz about theshortcomings of the average male b. NSy 
— but the OMyshe is one who likes a challenge. Much ; 
like in the Sugar and Spice Quiz, she tried her best to 
avoid common stereotypes and instead delved deep into 
the mess of snakes, snails, and beef jerky that make up 
the average guy. So here itis: The Snakes and Snails Quiz! 


in, Chris, Lance, J.C. 
., Howie, Brian, Kevin 


news.letter@jhu.edu or fill out the quiz online (athttp:// accidents or expensive surgery, pretty much a boy from 
www.jhunewsletter.com). The winner gets $10 worth of beginning to end,a boy oyster is free to switch backand 
goodies from our sponsors, Eddie's Market and Eddie's forth as he sees fit. Baby bivalves generally start out as 
Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. — 7 embers of one sex, however — if you were a mamma 

ee cee youuse to 













2. The QM is not aboy (thank good: 
come in contact with any number o: 


like Skid Rowand OM’ opinion, is that the basic male contribution to the 
Enya.Andlets say thatthe QM decides,enoughisenough, birthing process can be over and done with in less than 
and drowns her her in the kittys water bowl. aminute. No painfullaborpains,no abdominal swelling, 


An shi ae uy 









ngs are even worse — the male gets it on with numer- 
emales and then goes off to smoke a cigar with all 
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